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Making Honey-Vinegar—How It is Done. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


{Having received several inquiries regarding the making of honey- 
vinegar, we requested the Dadant’s to write an article on the subject, 
as we knew they were experts at this business. The following is what 
we received, and will be read with much profit.—EDITOR. | 


Vinegar, originally, was only sour wine, (vin aigre), but it 
is now made from all sorts of beverages, and the common vin- 
egar of commerce is made by the distillation of wood (pyrolig- 
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or become somewhat sour, 
utilized for this purpose. 
In making honey-vinegar, we use only inferior grades of 
honey, such as boney-dew, or thin honey that has already fer- 
mented. We also use all the washings of our cappings. We 
have often noticed that many bee-keepers render up their cap- 
pings into wax without having previously washt them, and 
when we receive the beeswax from them, it is still sticky with 
honey. This does no damage to the wax, but it is a waste for 
the apiarist, and this waste is unnecessary. 
When the honey is all extracted and the cappings well 
drained of their honey, so that they seem entirely dry, 
put them into a large boiler with just water enough to soak 
them. This water is heated a little below the melting point 
of beeswax—say to 120%, or a little above this—toa point 
where you can just endure the fingers in it. 
The cappings are stirred in this water, then the water is 
prest out. For this purpose, we use a very small cider-press, 
but the same work may be done almost as wel! with the hands 
while the wax is soft. The press goes faster and does 
the work more thoroughly. The water thus obtained looks 
dark and dirty, but if your cappings have been well cared for 


and these remnants can only be 
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neous acid). Unprincipled dealers have been known to add, 
to the vinegar, water and sulphuric acid, a very injurious prep- 
aration. Our farmers, here, make all their vinegar from 
cider. In England it is made from malt, and even from beer. 
But the best vinegar is made from grape-wine or from honey. 

In making our honey-vinegar, we always use a little 
wine, for two reasons. In the first place, it helps to make 
it. Inthe second place, as we are grape-growers, and make 
considerable wine, we often have remnants that lose in quality 


Enyart, of Gentry County, Mo. 


See page 5. 


the only thing in them, to cause any residue, is the propolis, 
and we al] know that there is nothing disgusting about it. 
After the vinegar is made, al] this will disappear, without 
leaving any trace, as it settles in the dregs. The honey-water 
is now tested. We use a must-scale, but as our readers do not 
have sach an instrument, we will give them an easy test, viz: 

Take afresh egg, and drop itin the liquid. If it floats, 
showing a portion of its shell, of the size of a dime, the liquid 
is of proper strength. If it sinks, you must add more honey, 
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diluting it well, till the egg comes up. 
much, add more water. 

To make the vinegar from boney, we use from 1 to 2 
pounds to the gallon, according to the strength wanted. The 
sweeter the liquid, the stronger the vinegar, when made. But 
the weaker it is, the quicker itis made. The reason of this is 
that a small percentage of sweet diluted, changes more 
promptly into alcohol and into acid than a large quantity. If 
you putin too much honey, some of it may remain unfermented 
fora long time, and a very heavy solution would probably 
never all change by fermentation. The weaker the bever- 
age, the quicker it sours. 

Bear in mind that the fermentation of any sweet or any 
fruit-juice is first alcoholic, then acetic. No acetic, or vine- 
gar fermentation, can occur till an alcoholic fermentation has 
taken place, and the more thorough the alcoholic fermentation 
is, the more thorough the acetic change will be. 


If the egg projects too 


After our honey-water has been made, we must induce 
the fermentation by some means. The temperature must be 
right, about TU» Fahrenheit, and it is best to induce by heating 
the liquid even as high as YO’ or 100°, if it has not already 
been heated as above mentioned. A little of excess is not 
so injurious as a low temperature, provided, however, that you 
do not reach the germ-killing point—L60° to 170°. If your 
liquid was heated to this point, it would have to stand till it 
had absorbed more ferment germs from the atmosphere, and 
this would be slow. 

Most honey contains plenty of ferment germs, and it needs 
but little inducement to start the alcoholic fermentation. If, 
bowever, there is any delay a little fruit-juice, fresh grape- 
juice, fresh cider, oreven a little yeast will soon give it a start. 
The liquid is put into barrels in a warm, sheltered place, the 
barrel being filled only about two-thirds, as the boiling of fer- 
mentation will cause it to rise anda full barrel would spill part 
of its contents. The bung-hole is covered with a thick cloth 
to keep the gnats and flies away. 

If the vinegar is made during cool weather, it is best to 
keep itin a warm room, orina cellar heated by a furnace. 
This is where we keep ours. But, if you have no place in 
which to keep it warm, and must leave it in a cool place till 
summer comes again, it willdo no harm, but the vinegar will 
be that much longerin getting made. 

If your vinegar making is carried on in a warm place, in 
the winter, where there is no fear of flies, give it all the air 
youcan. Bear in mind that it takes oxygen, bth for the alco- 
holic and for the acetic fermentation, and this oxygen is to be 
had only in the air. Thatis why wine-makers leave their casks 
open as long as the alcoholic fermentation lasts in the wines, 
but take good care to fill up the casks and bung them up 
tightly before there is any chance for the acetic change. We 
must, therefore, give our vinegar all the air we can, and if we 
want to make it rapidly, we must transfer it from one vessel 
to another as often as we can. Vinegar-makers pour their 
vinegar over beech-shavings, which assistin airing it, and re- 
tain much of the lees or sediment. Butit is not necessary to 
go to all this trouble, for after the fermentation has been well 
started it will continue with more or less speed, according to 
circumstances, till good vinegar is produced. 

After the alcoholic fermentation has been well started, it 
is easy to induce the acetic fermentation, by the addition of 
sour wine, or sour vinegar, in a small quantity. We make it 
a@ practice to always keep at least two barrels of vinegar, the 
one sour, the other souring, and we refill the one from the 
other occasionally. 

If the vinegar is wanted clear, it must be rackt, by remov- 
ing a!! but the lees, and the latter need not be thrown away, 
but may be used with new vinegar to help its formation. 

Good wine or cider must not be kept in the same cellar with 
vinegar, as the germs of the vinegar, floating through the air, 
will induce the acetic fermentation very readily in the former. 

Good vinegar usually contains millions of small animalcu- 
les which prevent it from having a crystalline appearance. 
These may be destroyed by heating to 170° and will then set- 
tle to the bottom with the lees or dregs. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that they are injurious, for millions of these are evi- 
dently consumed in every glassful of good vinegar, and one 
should beware of vinegar that does not contain any, for it is 
probably made of poisonous compounds that killthem. But it 
is lucky that our house-keepers do not have eyes gifted with 
microscopic power, or they would relegate good vinegar out of 
the domain of the kitchen. 

The writer, at the North American convention, in St. 
Joseph, Mo., in 1894, met a young bee-keeper who had tried to 
make vinegar and had succeeded, but said that he had to throw 
it away because it was full of little snakes, which he had de- 
tected by holding a very thin vial of the vinegar in the sun- 
light. It must have undoubtedly been first-class vinegar, and 








he was very much astonisht to hear that he could with diffi- 
culty find any good vinegar that did not contain such snakes, 
unless it had been heated. 

To help strengthen vinegar that is making too slowly, 
pour it over crusht fruits, grape-skins, apple-pumice, or even 
apple-parings, but, above all things, if you want itto make 
fast, be sureit has plenty of air at the right temperature. We 
have now in our house-cellar, three or four barrels of wine and 
honey-vinegar that has been a year in making, because it was 
not kept warm enough. Hancock Co., Il. 
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Introducing Queens with Tobacco Smoke. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


In Gleanings for Nov. 1, Editor Root, in commenting on 
my method of introducing queens, says: ‘‘ The useof tobacco 
smoke for the purpose of uniting or introducing, should be 
condemned, especially in the hands of beginners.” Because, 
of their using it in fumigating their bees to keep them at 
home from county fairs, he thinks it injures the bees, ete. I 
can see quite a difference between fumigating sufficient to 
safely introduce a queen—say at the outside 1O seconds—or 
stupefying them sufficient to keep them at home all day. I 
strongly condemned the use of tobacco smoke for common 
purposes about the bees, years ago—I was going to say, before 
Editor Root was born, but I guess I wil! not, for I don’t know 
exactly how old he is. 

Now for what others say about introducing with tobacco 
smoke. A. I. Root, on page 188 of the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture, says: 

‘*Immediately after the honey season the bees are apt to 
be out of sorts with everybody and everything, and at such 
times it is pretty hard to make them accept a queen. If ordi- 
nary methods fail, give them a little tobacco smoke—just 
enough to intoxicate them a little.” A little further along 
he says: ‘‘ I remember one year we received an importation 
of 50 queens; half of them were given to neighbor H. to in- 
troduce, while we retained the other half. Neighbor H. had 
entire success in introducing all of his, while we lost some four 
or five of ours. Both used the same methods of preparing the 
colonies. The difference was, that Mr. H. used a little tobacco 
smoke on every one he introduced, while we used none.” So 
much for A. I. Root. 

Henry Alley, in his ‘‘ Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
page 5¥Y, recommends the bees to be fumigated with tobacco 
smoke, just before sunset. He further says: ‘*I have no 
doubt that during the past 30 years I have introduced 50,000 
queens with an average loss of not over 3 per cent. I have 
introduced 1U0 queens by this method in one hour.”’ 

Dr. Tinker, in his ‘*‘ Bee-Keeping for Profit,” page 32, 
says: ‘*If a queen is found balled rescue her. In this case it 
is no use to try again. She can only be introduced upon 
combs of hatching brood.” Now right there and then I should 
be just mean enough to give them a dose of tobacco. smoke, 
and give it with a good will, too. I wouldshow them who was 
running the shebang! I guess Editor Root was “straining at 
a gnat,” etc. 

I have introduced more or less with tobacco smoke for the 
past 50 years, and have never in all that time lost a single 
queen when I used this smoke method. And, then, I think it 
quite an advantage, to know that we can take out the old 
queen and have a new one introduced safely in 15 minutes, 
instead of being three or four days about it. 

I am not anxious to have every one adopt my plan. When 
bees are breeding rapidly, and gathering abundance of nectar, 
different plans will succeed. The loss of. four or five imported 
queens would be quite an item with me. 


se 
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Bee-Economy—The Queen and Swarming. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The replies to the inquiry on page 685 (last year) were a 
surprise tome. Were it not thatso many of our wisest and 
most keenly observant apiarists—in fact, about all that record 
their opinion—seem agreed, I would think all were wrong. 
When I find such unanimity of opinion against me, I always 
conclude that very likely I am wrong, and I always study 
closely to see where I have erred. But in this case I can see 
a reason why all the others may be in error and I in the right. 
The inquiry implies that when a young queen goes forth to 
mate the bees sometimes swarm out with her. This point is 
conceded by all that express an opinion. I doubt the truth of 
the statement contained in the inquiry. 
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I should feel very certain that it is error were it not that 
so many, who have long been able students of apiculture and 
the habits of the bees, accede to the proposition. In all the 
- old-time bee-literature we read that the queen leads the 
swarm. The very name ‘*‘ queen” isin this sense misleading. 
So we see that there is something in a name. The rose would 
doubtless smell as sweet with any otber name, but men would 
often reason more correctly and be more sure to speak the 
truth were everything rightly named. The queenis in no 
sense a queen. Sheis often maltreated, killed. I do not be- 
lieve that she ever leads forth aswarm. I have watcht at the 
entrance of hives scores and scores of times, and never yet 
have I known a queen to lead forth a swarm. She usually 
comes forth after most of the bees are on the wing, gyrating 
about the hive as they wait for her tocome forth. They often 
begin to cluster before she comes out from the old home. Tais 
is not only true when the old queen goes out with a swarm, 
but in all cases observed by me it is equally true of the virgin 
queens that are to go forth toa new home andregion. It is 
well to study the economy of the hive or its inmates before we 
conclude in such matters. Is it possible that this old, erro- 
neous view has deceived the very elect ? 

The queen, I believe, never goes forth from a colony ex- 
cept to mate or with aswarm. She may go out two or more 
times to mate, and will unless she is successful the first time. 
In this case she goes not because a swarm is issuing, but for 
an entirely different purpose. She goes forth, circles about 
for a little, and starts off on her mission; which is to meet a 
drone and not to hie forth with a swarm. She is off before the 
swarm would be out, and of course if the few that might fol- 
lcw on—in case they ever do this—should accompany the 
queen, they would start off at once and not cluster. I have 
never known such an event to occur. Has any one ? 

Swarming is an entirely different matter. Impelled by 
too crowded quarters, or some other wantof balance, the bees 
push out, but are not led by the queen, and before she comes 
forth, or soon after, they commence to cluster, and will be 
joined by the queen. The very fact that she is not among the 
first to come forth, seems to me to show that she has no plan 
of mating before her, but with the other bees, swarming is 
now in mind, and she goes forth to swarm; will cluster and 
behave as bees always do when intent on increase of colonies. 

The inquiry is as follows: ‘‘When a young queen flies 
out on her bridal trip, the bees sometimes swarm out with her. 
Does such a swarm sometimes remain out permanently without 
returning? Andif so, in about what proportion of cases ?” 


To answer fully as I believe, I wouldsay: I doubt if bees 
‘ swarm out with the queen as she goes forth on the mar- 
rioce “Sight. When she goes forth to mate sbe goes alone and 
the bees remain behind and keep at their regular work. When 
they go with her, ail have another purpose in view, and be- 
have very differently. The bees lead forth, the queen follows: 
they cluster, and soon, unless hived, go forth toa place pre- 
viously lookt up and prepared for their new home. 

We all know that swarming is always preceded by such 
preparation hours before, and also that the bees behave very 
differently on the day that the swarm is to leave. Why should 
we conclude that the bees go out with the queen? Why not, 
rather, conclude thatif the bees do accompany the queen, 
they were to go out to swarm, and she to accompany them, 
and not to mate. 

Then, to answer the question, I would say: No; the 
swarm never goes out with the queen as she starts off to 
mate; but if they do go they all go as a swarm, and no mat- 
ing at all is in contemplation as such times. In case a swarm 
goes out with a young virgin queen as they are very likely to 
do, in case the season is favorable and the bee-keeper does not 
work to prevent it, they will act much as does a first swarm 
with the old queen, that is, cluster, and, after some time of 
rest, fly forth to the new home. 

The young queen is light and nimble, and very likely will 
fly further before clustering, and cluster higher. I have 
rarely known a first swarm to cluster more than five or six 
feet from the ground. I have known second swarms to cluster 
full 30 feet from the earth. This may have been simply acci- 
dental, but I think not. Old first swarms rarely go any great 
distance before alighting; while second swarms may go off 
several rods. J have known swarms to cluster for miles 
away from the apiary; andin more than one case to remain 
over night. In such cases I have believed that the queen was 
tired out, and that the bees halted to give her a rest. 

It has often occurred to me that the queen seems an ex- 
ception to all other animals in her habit of flight. If we 
should not use any special muscles for days, not to say months 
or a year, we would find it difficult to exercise. The queen 
may have been without use of her wings fora full year, and 
yet she goes forth with the swarm to fly perhaps a mile or 





more, and often flies with great rapidity. The fact of the 
long flight of the virgin queen is hardly less a surprise. She 
may never have tried her wings, and yet she goes forth fora 
long trip at the time of her first flight. I have wondered if the 
clustering habit was not because of this exceptional feat on 
the part of the queen-bee. Wecan well understand that the 
queen would need a rest. The clustering for an hour or two 
after her first short flight would fit her the better for this new 
kind of experience. 

I have stated above that the new home is always sought 
out and prepared sometime before the swarm issues. It is 
possible that Iam hasty in coming to this conclusion, but I 
have positive evidence that it has occurred on several occa- 
sions, and as we know that bees act about the same at all 
times and in all places, I conclude that bees always have their 
home in readiness before the swarm issues from its old home. 
In one case I saw bees cleaning out an old hive in such num- 
bers that I thought a swarm had entered it; soon they all left, 
and the next day a new swarm came to that hive. Another 
case that I knew, the bees about 11 o’clock were seen in one 
side of a building, flying in and out through a hole, in such 
numbers that it was supposed a swarm had taken possession 
of the place. Soon all the bees left, but in the afternoon a 
large colony came and took possession of the place. 





I have known several such cases—enough to convince me, 
if not enough to prove that this is always the case. 

It were well if we knew exactly the cause, or causes, that 
lead to swarming. There is but little doubt that crowded 
quarters, and the discomforts arising from such condition is a 
chief cause. Yet every extensive, observing bee-keeper has 
known swarming to occur when there was no great crowd of 
bees ; and rarely when there were frames without comb. It 
is not infrequent that bees leave the hive when itis depleted 
of honey, or when it is foul with the excreta from diarrhea In 
cases of disastrous wintering. It would seem as if discomfort 
might be the one impelling cause of swarming, even though 
the unrest was due to abnormal cause. 

The honored Mr. Quinby’s desire for a queen that would 
produce bees void of the swarming instinct has been shared by 
many since Mr. Quinby exprestit. If we knew that discom- 
fort was the cause, we would study to forestal! all discomfort, 
and so attain the desideratum. Even if unrest, natural or 
from disastrous consequence, be the cause, we need not 
despair breeding it out. We know some people possess marvel- 
ous fortitude, and keep their equipoise, even when darkest 
clouds threaten; there is no reason to think that bees may not 
differ in temperament, as well as human beings. I have no 
doubt but that such is the case, and have full faith that this 
and all otber desirable qualities await development at the 
hands of the wise, painstaking, patient breeder of the deni- 
zens of théhive. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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Yellow Sweet Clover—Melilotus Officinalis. 
BY MRS. L. E. R. 


When I first began talking up sweet clover, I used the 
words ‘‘sweet clover” only, not dreaming that people in gen- 
eral were ignorant of the fact that there are two varieties, but 
I am beginning to learn that a writer cannot plain his state- 
ments any too carefully. 

From letters in the bee-papers, as well as private letters 
received; also from remarks dropped by prominent bee-men, 
Iam led to conclude that very few peopie know anything 
about yellow sweet clover, while the few who do seem to eye 
it with suspicion. 

If there is one trait upon which I pride myself more than 
another, itis that of accuracy. I never intend to write any- 
thing for the press that I have to take back afterward; I may 
commit such a blunder sometime, but never have yet. Now 
for the subject in hand. 

Iam indebted to Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of Illinois, for a 
copy of his bulletin (No. 1) on White Melilot. I am perfectly 
familiar with the plant, and wish to say for that gentleman’s 
benefit, as well as all others interested, that while what he 
claims for itis perfectly correct, the yellow melilot will do all 
that the white will do, and—more. I have sent him a packet 
of the seed, and feel confident thatin the near future he will 
issue a bulletin holding forth the merits of yellow sweet clover. 


In speaking of this plant I can do no better than to repro- 
duce, or repeat, if you please, what I said of it in the Nebraska 
Farmer, under date of Oct. 15, 1896. 

Each seed produces many branches (or stools, if you pre- 
fer), and each branch produces a flower-spike. It does more 
than that, since every branch sends out many branchiets, and 
each branchlet throws up a flower-spike also. Hence it will 
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be seen that the number of blooms one plant is caps Ve of 
sending forth mounts into the hundreds. 

The white variety is more erect and tree-like in habit 
than the yellow; produces fewer spikes of bloom, and its 
stems are more woody; for ‘:isney purposes, we would prefer 
one acre of the yellow to four of the white, while for hay and 
pasture one acre of the yellow is preferred to a dozen of the 
white. Now, of course, this broad statement is based upon 
the difference in behavior of the two varieties here in northern 
Nebraska. 

The aromatic odor of the twois identical, and to me ex- 
tremely pleasant, therefore I cannot understand why any one 
should accuse it of making the ‘‘ atmosphere stuffy,” as has 
been done more than once in Nebraska during the past year. 
If any bee-keeper can endorse the accusation please let him be 
heard from. 

In quoting from my article, Dr. Miller asks, in Gleanings, 
‘*Now who can tell us something more?” referring to the 
value of the yellow. Present indications are that no one 
seems in a hurry to speak out; are we to infer that they don’t 
know ? 'The best thing you can do, Doctor, is to obtain some 
of the seed and try it yourself. Seeing is believing, unless we 
happen to have a faulty vision, which I do not think is the 
case with our geniai Dr. Miller. In his valuable little book, 
‘‘A Year Among the Bees,” he states that his attempts at 
providing bee-pasturage have not been attended with much 
success; melilot, figwort, cleome, buckwheat, and others, 
having failed to respond to coaxing. Now I can arrive at only 
one of two conclusions regarding the why: Either that nat- 
ural conditions for honey-production are far better in some 
times unfortunate though much maligned Nebraska than they 
are in my native State, or—that the Doctor, while he may be 
an excellent physician and a successful bee-keeper, must be 
lacking in those qualities which go to make up a clever horti- 
culturist. Better come to northern Nebraska, Doctor, where 
Nature sows the seed, waters the plants, and matures the 
crop, independent of man’s aid. 

We are wintering our bees on their summer stands, with 
abundant stores at theircommand. If they come tbrough all 
right, I will tell you how we fixed them; if they don’t, I may 
keep still. Knox Co., Nebr. 
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The Bee Journal—Amalgamation --Experiences 
with Swindling Commission-Men. 


BY C. THEILMANN. ‘ 


With the permission of the editor of the American Bee 
Journal, I would like to say a few words to bee-keepers, some 
of which wil! be new, interesting and beneficial to them. 


This is the time of year to renew or subscribe for our 
bee-periodicals, as we have ample time to read and inform 
ourselves during the long winter evenings, especially those 
who have to perform their work in the daytime. I would ad- 
vise all bee-keepers to take the American Bee Journal, not 
because it is the oldest bee-paper in America, but because its 
editor is the right man in the right place for the fraternity; 
his ambition and character are just what we need. When I 
say this, 1 am not flattering the editor, for these are real 
facts, which prove themselves to every one who has read the 
American Bee Journal for at Jeast the past fouror five months. 
Mr. York has saved the bee-keepers, this season alone, thou- 
sands of dollars on their honey crop, by exposing, fearlessly, 
the dishonest commission-men, in the American Bee Journal, 
even at the risk of being prosecuted for libel, which was 
threatened a number of times. No one in our whole fraternity 
knows this any better than I do. No other’ bee-paper 
came to the front to expose the swindlers before the Bee Jour- 
nal did. Some held back for awhile, while others even adver- 
tised for the thieves and swindlers after the publishers were 
notified that they were swindlers. But the Bee Journal stood 
for the rights and benefits of its readers, therefore subscribe 
for it. 

UNITING THE TWO UNIONS. 


There is another subject on which I would like tu say 
something, namely, the amalgamation question, of which con- 
siderable is said, and some of it I am sorry has made unpleas- 
ant feelings. This, of course, is not very nice. I, at first, 
was against uniting the two societies, because the old Union 
had a nice pile of money in its treasury to share with the New 
Union, which had very little. But since the New Constitution 
was adopted at Lincoln, I can see no reason why we should 
not unite, for we have everything we had before, and more, 
too; and if we can see improvements can we not adopt them 
later? Let's set aside all quibbling, and go on with the main 
object in view, and we will have a strong Union. Many are 





waiting to join the New Union, and pay in their dollars to put 
down and keep in check the swindlers and adulterators who 
rob us of the result of our hard labor. 


EXPERIENCES WITH SWINDLING COMMISSION-MEN. 


I have just returned from Chicago, on my third trip to 
secure something for a carload of fancy honey I shipped their 
last August to a commission-man. The honey was received in 
fine condition, but the man refuses to pay for it, although the 
honey was all! sold, according to his own statement, on Aug. 
28. Ihave hada number of lawsuits about it, and finally 
secured a judgment the last time for $1,423.60, but I don’t 
know whether it can be collected. I have had lots of trouble 
about it, and $165 expenses so far, besides being unjustly 
arrested twice for alleged ‘*‘ stealing” of the ‘‘ statement” that 
was given me for my honey! They also sued me for $10,000 
libel, for which I had to give bonds, in all for $11,500; and 
if I hadn’t had a good, rich friend in Chicago I would have 
had to go to jai]. I was ashamed at first to think that I was 
caught in this way, and tried to keep it silent, like hundreds of 
others who never tell of their losses in this way ; but it would 
be far better if every one would make it public, as a warning 
to others, even at the risk of being laught at by jealous and 
envious persons. 

The reader will be surprised when I say that I was told, 
on good authority, that the producers and shippers alone have 
lost $188,000 by the commission-men on South Water street, 
Chicago, this year, although there are good and reliable men 
on that street. 

Some think I was not careful enough to whom I sent my 
honey. That may be correct, but I had sent the same man 
big shipments of honey heretofore, and he always did as he 
agreed. Why should I send to a new man, whomI didn’t 
know ? 

The following will show you how bold those swindlers 
become: 

One of my neighors consigned 2,200 pounds of honey to a 
friend of his in Chicago. This friend sold the honey to a com- 
mission-man, cash on delivery. When the honey was at the 
store he went there and demanded pay. He was told that he 
(the buyer) had a month’s time to payin. At last he was told 
to go to the office, which he did, and a quarrel was the result. 
He decided to take the honey away, but when he got there to 
do it, the honey was gone. He immediately telegrapht to 
the shipper to come down, and when he arrived the commis- 
sion-man told him that he had sent him acheck the day before. 
This was disputed, and ended in a quarrel. A revolver was 
secured by the bee-keeper, and the money demanded again, 
with no result. An attempt was made to shoot, and this was 
the last the bee-keeper knew, until he found himself thrown 
out on the street; and this is what he got, too, fur his honey. 

A man from Wisconsin sent 8,000 pounds: of honey to a 
Chicago commission-man, and not hearing anything from it 
for awhile, went to look it up, and found his honey was gone. 
He couldn’t collect a cent. This honey was all his support for 
five little children and a sick wife at home. The tears ran 
down his cheeks while he stood in the streets of Chicago. 

While my neighbor stood at the store of a commission- 
man, another bee-keeper had a lot of honey there for sale. 
They swindled him out of it while he was right in sight of it. 
He didn’t get a cent. 

Detective Eddy went with a shipper from Iowa, who 
claimed $239 from Terrill Bros. In their office Terrill drew 
a long-handled knife, and threatened to stab Eddy, after hav- 
ing closed the door. Thecreditor begged for his life, and to 
let kim out, when he would give him areceipt for what he 
owed him. 

Eddy was offered $50 to get another man from Wisconsin 
out of town, who had sent Terrill Bros. a lot of cheese. 

Many shippers have taken legal steps, and, as a rule, with 
no satisfaction. The saying is, ‘‘ With many dogs the rabbits 
are dead ;” and ‘‘One manis no man.” But if all the bee- 
keepers would unite, they could accomplish what no man can 
do alone. Wabasha Co., Minn. 

> 


Selling the Crop of Honey. 
BY C. A. BUNCH. 


I always aim to have my comb honey stored in first-class 
V-grooved basswood sections, and take it to market in double- 
tier 24-section cases. My market for comb honey is at the 
towns and cities in driving distance from my home, and I sell 
to grocerymen or restaurant keepers for the cash, but never 
sell comb honey to commission-men. 

The price may be low, but to sell comb honey seems to be 
an easy matter, if the sections have the propolis nicely scraped 
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off. I always use tin separators, and have the comb built nice 
and straight in the sections, as a nice section of honey helps 
to make the sale. To build up a trade for the bee-keeper, I 
think it pays well to stamp the section witha stamp giving 
his name and post-office address. 

To introduce and sell extracted honey to the same people 
that had for the last eight or ten years been buying my comb 
honey was quite another thing, and hard for me to do, and, 
for that reason, my extracted honey I shipt mostly to the 
large cities to be sold on commission, and of late years ata 
ruinously low price. 

The mistake I had made in trying to sell extracted honey 
to grocerymen was in trying to sell in large quantities (60- 
pound cans), instead of using small receptacles to get a trade 
built up for liquid honey. So, at last, I tried the one-pound 
square glass jars, with a neat label on each; this did the 
business. 

I have the jars of honey crated so they will not break, and 
take them right along with me to market. I go into a grocery, 
and at the leisure of the proprietor I show him my package of 
honey, and explain to him how neat itis, and how heavy and 
ripe the honey is. I tell him that itis just the same as other 
honey, only itis outof thecomb. If a sale cannot be made 
otherwise, I sometimes leave a dozen jars for him to sell, to 
be paid for when sold. 

When I have made a sale, I bring in the honey, and with 
a clean cloth I wipe the dust off the jars and set them on the 
counter, or set them in line on the show-case to attract atten- 
tion, as they should make a nice display so as to sell in a few 
days. This will please the grocerymen, as you will readily see. 

To hold your trade, sell strictly pure honey, ripe and rich; 
do business always on the square, and get acquainted with 
those you sell to. 

There, now, fellow bee-keepers, I have tried to tell you in 
my poor way how I have been somewhat successful in dispos- 
ing of my crop of honey. Marshal! Co., Ind. 

ie 


Vix 
Apiary of J. E. Enyart, Gentry Co., Mo. 


BY J. E. ENYART. 


The picture herewith shows the rear end of my hives, 
which face east. Atthe right is my honey-house, but I have 
a larger one at present. I have several kinds of hives, and 
the picture was taken with shade-boards on them. 


I was born June 7, 1861, in Daviess county, Mo.; I went 
to the district school all of my spare time from the farm dur- 
ing winters. My parents removed to Gentry county, Mo., in 
1865, where I have remained ever since. 

I remember well when I found my first bee-tree, by mere 
accident, that gave me the bee-fever, in L872. After that I 
hunted bees allof my spare time in July and August, and 
found several trees each season, as year by year went on. 

I married Miss Adaline Groves, Aug. 2Y, 1882. 
born Aug. Y, 1883, is seen in the picture. 

I had a love ior bee-keeping, soin the spring of 1888 I 
began in earnest, by getting some improved hives, and trans- 
ferring bees from log-gums and box-hives. I had fair success 
that season in getting honey, but was not successful in keep- 
ing comb honey; I remember when I opened my nice, clean 
box and found my nice section honey nearly ruined by the 
moth-worm. Then I sent for ‘*‘ Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” revised by Dadants, which is a fine work. I also pur- 
chased several other good bee-books; ordered the American 
Bee Journal in 1891, and have been a constant reader ever 
since. 

I have had several good crops of honey, and have re- 
ceived fair prices for it. My wife and son are a great help to 
me in my apiary. Gentry Co., Mo. 

Ss 


Season of 1896—Comb Honey vs. Extracted. 


BY C. 


Our son, 


DAVENPORT. 


The past season in this locality was a fairly good one for 
honey. Basswood was an entire failure, although it blossomed 
in great profusion, as did fall flowers of many kinds, but they 
also failed to yield any honey except wild buckwheat; from 
this a small amount was secured. The surplus was gathered 


from white and Alsike clover, and from those colonies in good 
condition, which averaged about 60 pounds of comb honey. 
Last year, forthe first time, there was considerable Alsike 
clover around here ; this yielded well, but the honey from it is 
not equal to that from white clover. 

Although I have always produced comb honey principally, 
I have for a number of years had a leaning towards the pro- 





duction of extracted, and have read with much interest what 
has been written about the profits of comb and extracted 
honey. But these reports were very conflicting, especially in 
regard to how much more extracted could be produced, some 
claiming tha’ twice as much extracted honey could be secured, 
and from this on down to one or two who claimed that there 
could be as much, or very nearly as much, comb honey pro- 
duced as extracted. 

In order to find out something about this, as well as the 
difference in the amount of labor required in the production 
of the two kinds, I conducted an experiment the past season 
that may be of interest to some who have never produced both 
kinds of honey. Atthe beginning of the season 40 colonies 
in good condition were selected—2O of them were used for the 
production of extracted honey, and the other 20 for comb 
honey. The hives were all 8-frame except five, which con- 
tained 10 frames. The latter were all put among those run 
forextracted. A careful account was kept of the amount of 
honey stored by each set. In the beginning an effort was also 
made to keep track of the amount of work required by each 
set, but this was soon given up as impracticable, but I will 
say more of this later. With the 40 colonies no effort to pre- 
vent swarming was made, except to give them plenty of ven- 
tilation and surplus room. Of the 20 run for comb honey, 11 
swarmed ; these were each hived in a new hiveon the old 
stand: all the bees left on the combs were shaken off and 
allowed to run in with the swarm. The combs of brood and 
honey were then given to weak colonies, nuclei, etc., and no 
further account taken of them. 

Of the 20 colonies run for extracted honey, 7 swarmed, 
and 3 of these were from the 10-frame hives! These 7 
swarms were all treated the same as the others. 

Perhaps I should say that the frameson which all swarms 
from both sets were hived had only small starters of founda- 
tion in them, for in producing comb honey in this locality, at 
least I was, until the past season, convinced that more white 
honey could be secured in the sections if swarms (either nat- 
ural or artificial) were hived on frames with only small start- 
ers of foundation. for then if the supers from the old hive in 
which work had been commenced, or if there was none on the 
old hive, one containing two or three sections with partly or 
fully drawn combs and the rest with full sheets of foundat’on 
is placed on the hive soon after the swarm is hived, work will 
be commenced in it at once in a fair flow, and, as fast as comb 
is built below the queen will surely keep it full, or nearly fu l, 
of brood, so that, of necessity, most of the white honey is 
stored in the supers, providing the swarm issued at or soon 
after the beginning of the white honey harvest, and this is the 
usual time forswarming to occur in this locality. 


On the other hand, when full sheets of foundation are 
used in the brood-frames, a swarm will drawit out much 
faster than the queen can lay, and then all the way from 15 
to 30 pounds—the amount, of course, varying aud depending 
upon the queen and character of the flow—of white honey 
stored in the brood-frames. But there is one serious objec- 
tion to this plan of using only starters in the brood-frames, 
and that is the large amount of drone-comb that will some- 
times be built, especially with an old or declining queen. I 
have had some cases where swarms wouldin this way rear 
fully as much as four frames of drone-brood, and at this sea- 
son, no matter how much drone-comb is built, the queen 
usually lays eggs in the most of it, and at least one generation 
of drones is reared. This a serious loss, for I believe sealed 
drone-brood weighs as much as sealed honey; so in cases 
where two or three frames of drone-brood are reared, it is at 
a loss of from 10 to 20 pounds of white honey—perhaps more, 
for I have based my figures on the supposition that a pound 
of sealed honey wil! produce, or is equal to, a pound of sealed 
brood. But my opinion is that it takes in the proportion of 
at least two pounds of sealed honey to equal one pound of 
newly-sealed brood, and if I am right in this, it would give us 
from 20 to 40 pounds of honey that would in some cases be 
used in rearing useless drones, and this, too, allowing that 
only one generation is reared, when the fact is, there are often 
more. Thecostof full sheets of foundation would be small 
in comparison with the amount that is lost, when a large 
amount of drone-comb is built. 


Last season I also conducted some quite extensive experi- 
ments in this line by hiving both natural and artificial swarms 
on frames containing full sheets of foundation, and others on 
frames with only small starters. The results of these experi- 
ments have left me in doubt as to which is the best plan, 
although the swarms hived on full sheets gave me, on the 
average, much the best results. But last year we had a long, 
but at no time very profuse, flow from clover. In a short, 
profuse flow, like we generally have from basswood, | believe 
the swarms hived on starters would have given the best re 
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sults, forin a short flow, that only lasts 10 days or so, a 
swarm on empty frames has not time to consume much honey 
in rearing drones. 
But I have gotten so far away from what I started out to 
tell, that this will have to be continued. 
Southern Minnesota. 





Proceedings of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention 


Held in Chicago, Nov. 18 
and 19, 1896. 


BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


[Continued from page 838 .] 
SECOND DAY—FOoRENOON SgssIon. 


The convention was called toorder by Pres. Miller at 9:30 
o’clock, and Mr. Jas. A. Stone offered prayer. 


SELLING HONEY THROUGH COMMISSION-MEN. 


Ques. 11.—Should we encourage selling our honey through 
city commission-men ? 

Dr. Miller—This is the next practical question. Who 
knows? Iwill ask you straight, How many think we should 
sell our honey through city commission-men ? [One]. How 
many think we should not encourage it? | Eleven]}. 

Mr. Ellis—Does that question refer to Chicago ? 


Dr. Miller--I suppose the spirit of the question would be 
answered exactly if we should say Chicago. Sending our 
honey from home to the large markets would be the general 
idea. I st ould say, if you can sell your honey yourself, you bet- 
ter do so, because the chances are you will get more money for 
it and be more certain of it; butif you are not a salesman, 
you may do better with commisslon-men. 


Mr. Grabbe—I believe we have some reliable honey-deal- 
ing firms here in Chicago who would be perfectly safe to ship 
honey to, and you would get your pay for it, but I think the 
majority of them here at presentare notreliable. A bee-keep- 
er near St. Louis, wrote me a short time ago that he had about 
5,000 pounds of extracted honey which he thought of shipping 
to Geo. T. Wheadon & Co., of this city. I advised him not to 
ship it, as they were considered a fraudulent firm. It was a 
few days afterward, that I received a letter from another gen- 
tleman who had shipt them 10 cases of extracted honey, 
amounting to very nearly $70, and they were toremit at once; 
they agreed to buy this honey outright—there was no consign- 
ment about it; they were to pay him seven cents cash for it, 
on arrival. The bee-keeper informed me he had shipt the 
honey, but they had not remitted to him, which they should 
have done some time ago. I wrote him that it was considered 
a fraudulent firm. He sent me an order a few days ago to get 
his money for him, but when I went to see about it there was 
no firm there, but I found one of the men who had workt for 
them. It was not Wheadon at all who did the business, but a 
man by the name of Terrill, who was the proprietor, and only 
used Wheadon as a figure-head; he got the consignments and 
did the buying through Wheadon, and I understand that they 
sold thousands of dollars worth of produce and never a dollar 
of it returned to the shipper. They closed out the last of Oc- 
tober, I believe. and I was told that Terrill had gone to Cana- 
da, but where Wheadon is, I don’t know. 

Dr. Miller—Perhaps the pertinent question is, shall we do 
all we can to haveall the commission-men killed ? [Laughter. | 


Mr. Ellis—Killed, or relieved of the pressure of too much 
goods for this market? Of course, we can do that ourselves 
by selling somewhere else, and we can reach customers which 
they don’t reach. There has been considerable honey taken 
from here to Wheaton, III., and west of Wheaton, and so on, 
and in smaller markets, which does not interfere with the 
sales hege at all, and we will get more money; and those who 
sell ontside will get more money also. 

Dr. Miller—How many are here, who, within the last two 
years, have shipt any honey to commission-men ? [Only one]. 





There is one thing, if honey is never shipt to them, it can’t do 
any particular harm. 

Mr. York—There area great many bee-keepers who do 
ship honey to commission-men. I find there are some who 
ship honey to commission-men that have been exposed as 
frauds in the bee-papers, and still the shippers read the bee- 
papers! I find, also, that after I have publisht a firm as 
fraudulent, bee-keepers who read the Bee Journal write me and 
ask about them, whether or not they are responsible! I think, 
however, in the majority of cases those who ship to dishonest 
honey commission-men are those who do not read the bee- 
papers. I have tried todo what I can to expose the fraudu- 
lent firms, although T was ** taken in” last year (1895) by ad- 
vertising, and immediately denounced them; and this year I 
commenced good and early on the same firms, as well as on 
Wheadon & Co., although two of the bee-papers publisht page 
advertisements of the latter fraudulent firm. One bee-paper 
advertised for them even after I had publisht them as frauds, 
so there was no excuse for that. Of course, these firms all pay 
their advertising bills promptly, and it may be that some pub- 
lishers were anxious to get cash. But we all know it does not 
pay to encourage crooked firms, no matter how willing they 
are to pay. I think it not best to encourage shipping to the 
general run of commission-men. I know there are afew honest 
firms, but I think, as Mr. Grabbe says, the majority are in- 
clined to take advantage of the shipper, not only in the honey- 
business, but any other line of produce. I think we ought to 
discourage shipping to commission-men as much as possible, 
and encourage the selling of honey in the home, or near-by, 
markets. 

Mr. Grabbe—These parties near St. Louis, whom I men- 
tioned, never subscribed for the American Journal. I told 
both of them the American Bee Journal had publisht Whead- 
on & Co., as fraudulent, and one of them would have saved his 
S7O if he had been a subscriber. Since then, he has told me 
he subscribed for the Bee Journal, but it is too late. 

Mr. Baldridge—I should discourage shipping to commis- 
sion-men. What I mean by that, is something lika this: 
Honey should be sold at home, in the home markets, or sold 
direct to city purchasers, who will pay cash on delivery—in 
other words, buy it right out. 

Mr. Grabbe—It is best to sell for spot cash on delivery. 
s;ut what assurances has the shipper that he would get his 
pay, if spot cash on delivery were agreed upon ? 

Mr. Green—Let him ship with sight draft attacht to bill 
of lading ; then he is perfectly safe. 

Mr. Grabbe-—That may be true, but what if the firm re- 
fuses to cash the draft after the honey gets here? What will 
be done with the honey, then? The railroad company is not 
responsible; they turn the goods over to the consignee. I 
have sold carloads of goods, with that same attachment to the 
bill of lading, bat the other party got hold of the goods, and 
the draft was returned, not casht. I think it was a Califor- 
nia bee-keeper who shipt a carload of honey to a firm here who 
could not cash the draft, and the shipper immediately tele- 
grapht to another firm to take the honey. Of course it was 
then at the mercy of the other firm; Ido not know whether 
he got anything for his honey or not. Also, I would say, 
while on this subject, that a certain honey-buyer in this town 
went to a commission-house to buy honey, and he dealt with the 
principal member of the firm, who sold him the honey and 
pocketed the money without givinga bill, or anything at all. 
The buyer walkt off with his honey, and the commission-man 
pocketed the money, and I suppuse he never made any returns. 
That is one way the crooked commission-men do business. I 
really think what we need here is a honey exchange, or at 
least some firm with plenty of capital that can sort of control 
the honey product, either buy it up or have it, shipt to them 
subject to sale, or something of the kind, so that these dishon- 
est people can’t get hold of the honey, and then let bee-keep- 
ers ship only to this one firm. I suppose one good firm in 
Chicago could handle all the honey for the city, that is, one 
wholesale firm. 

Mr. Ellis—Do you know howmuch was shipt to Chicago 
last year ? 

Mr. York—As nearly as I could discover, there were l1,- 
200,000 pounds of honey puton this market last year; of 
course, there may have been a little more, but I think 
that is nearly correct. Don’t you think, Mr. Grabbe, that is 
about right ? ‘ 

Mr. Grabbe—Yes. 

Mr. York—One firm handled 20 carloads. Of course I 
could not find out exactly how much Horrie & Co. handled, but 
I understood they sold quite a good deal; they were a little 
backward in telling just how many car-loads, but [ am sure 
they handled a great deal, and made small returns for the most 
of it. I am still receiving complaints against them on last 
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year’s sales. One bee-keeper in New Mexico shipped them a 
carload of honey, and he lost about $1,000 onit; of course, 
that went into the pockets of Horrie & Co. Yet, they did 
make returns on some shipments, but ata very small figure, by 
selling ata low price. One commission-man will often buy of 
another. Horrie & Co. sold the finest white comb honey at 8 
to 9 cents a pound to another commission-man. Now when 
they sell honey at that price, you can easily see they would not 
make very big returns to the shipper, after taking out their 
commission of 10 percent., also cartage, etc. Their cartage 
charges were something exorbitant—sometimes twoor three 
dollars for moving 500 pounds of honey from the depot to their 
store. I think the commission-man has every advantage of the 
bee-keeper. 

Mr. Stone—I think there is only one solution to this ques- 
tion. Mr. Grabbe makes a statement in regard to having one 
house—whatever name you are a mind to give it, call it a com- 
mission-house, or a club-house, or a honey exchange—but there 
is only one way to get the information before the people, and 
that is, if there is a honey exchange, nobody would know it if 
they did not take a paper. During the Springfield convention, 
this same question came up. There was a neighbor of mine, 
over in the next township, who always had a good lot of honey, 
and I thought from reading the bee-papers, the price at Spring- 
field would be just about 15 cents per pound for comb honey, 
I went to every place, where I had been in the habit of selling, 
and this gentleman had been to every place I went, and was 
selling honey at 1244 cents per pound, when he could just as 
well have gotten 15 cents per pound, if he had had the infor- 
mation that he might have had by reading the papers, because 
it was only a short time until honey demanded from 15 to 18 
cents per pound ; and he spoilt the market because he did not 
read the bee-papers. He was not at the bee-keeper’s conven- 
tion when I made the statement, but afterwards he took the 
Bee Journal and Gleanings also. It was just for the lack of 
information, as to thesupply of honey. But I believe with all 
the advantages we could have of handling honey, it will not 
help anybody if they are not right up on this question. It is 
just as important for a bee-keeper to keep up as for the farm- 
er or horticulturist to read up, to know what the supply or de- 
mand isof their products. 

Dr. Miller—You should use some discretion in the matter. 
This thing of piling all the honey into the city markets, and 
neglecting the home markets, is wrong. Now, the commis- 
sion-men are not to blame for that. Don’t let us censure them; 
honey-men should let them know what amount they have on 
hand. Itis a fact, and should be pretty well understood, that 
you are at the mercy of the commission-man. When you send 
your honey, it may be in fine condition; but it may be re- 
ceived in bad condition. They can claim it is in bad condition, 
and you can’t help yourself. They can sell it for any price 
they please and report in the same way. You are at the mercy 
of the commission-man, understand that, fully. Now, what of 
it? You must know the man yousend honey to. You must be 
thoroughly sure tbat you send to an honest man, or else don’t 
send. I don’t know whether I shall ever send another pound 
to a commission-man. I think I can do better. But there 
may come a time when I can see that in the Chicago market I 
can get more money for my honey thanI can by selling it at 
home, or by sending it off somewhere else. It may be, that I 
cant’ very well get rid of my honey satisfactorily. When that 
time comes, it is some little comfort to me that there is a solid 


firm like R. A. Burnett & Co., to whom I can send, if [ must 
send. Sol believe itis a good thing if we can have a few re- 


liable commission-men. There is the point, we must know 
they are reliable. Don’t send to anybody you don’t know about. 
But 1 do believe it would be a good thing, if we could have a 
few reliable commission-men, when we must send on commis- 
sion. But let us not consider that the first and only thing to 
do with our honey is to send it to commission-houses. 


* Mr. York—I think Ican see how one may find out about 
the responsibility of commission firms. I think the Bee-Keep- 
er’s Union should be able to supply such information. The 
Union should make it a part of its business to learn the stand- 
ing and reliability of all firms dealing in honey throughout the 
country, and that would be a great advantage to a member, 
to find out before shipping, no matter to what market. I 
think the bee-keeper could afford to pay a liberal membership 
fee to the Union, to beable to find out from it concerning the 
responsibility of honey-dealers. 


Mr. Stone—Mr. York’s suggestion is just right. But how 
are we going to get it from the Union, excepting through the 
bee-papers. Now we have known of these frauds that Mr. 
Grabbe speaks of, and if we have read it, we know enough not 
to send our money to that same firm. The bee-papers should 
tell us who the good firms are. We should read the bee-pa- 
pers. Thatis the pointI wish to make. It is through the 











reading of the bee-papers we know what is goingon. Of course 
we need a place to send our honey to when we have a surplus. 
And the bee-paper editors should know the best dealers. 

Mr. York—Yes, the bee-paper editors know a great deal(!) 
but they don’t know everything! It is very difficult to find 
out about some firms until some bee-keeper squeals. Now, I 
cannot know whether a certain firm is going to send circulars 
through the country, until after the firm sends those circulars 
out, and as they don’t send one to me, how am I to know that 
it is trying to get honey from bee-keepers ? So I have invited 
all bee-keepers to send to me such letters or circulars as may 
come to them, so I may be able to investigate and report. 

Mr. Stone—The American Bee Journal is continually 
warning bee-keepers against sending their honey to fraudu- 
lent firms, and if they see something that looks as if they are 
going to get a big price for their honey, they ought to under- 
stand that there is something wrong. 

Mr. Grabbe—Mr. York has sacrificed a good many hun- 
dred dollars by not taking advertisements of certain commis- 
sion firms. One firm here, who are rated very high—as high 
as almost any One on the street—has been refused the privi- 
lege of advertising by Mr. York. Their pay is good, and they 
have tried several times to give him advertisements, and I 
think they really do as they agree toin most cases, but there 
are several parties that have been beaten by them, and so 
Mr. York won’t take their advertisements. I think Mr. York 
is taking the right course, and the American Bee Journal can 
be taken as authority, that all who advertise in it as buyers or 
commission-men are reliable. 

Mr. Green—While we feel entirely satisfied as to the relia- 
bility of Mr. York in the matt®r, we must remember that he 
cannot afford the time, and probably cannot afford the money, 
to investigate these firms as thoroughly as they should be. If 
we had a bee-keeper’s union which made that its business, 
there would be time and money for looking up these facts, to 
find the standing of parties, which information could be furn- 
isht to the bee-keepers. 

Mr. Grabbe—There is one firm here on the street that is 
reliable. They had on hand two carloads of honey, and I had 
a friend, who wanted to shipsome honey to them, but they 
would not accept it, saying, ‘‘We have two carloads, and it is 
all we can sell to our trade, and we can’t do justice to more.” 
There are some honorable firms who would not take a consign- 
ment when they have al! they can control. 

(To be continued.) 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 2O cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


oe 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 


are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 
in an el 
The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 


friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


- > oe 


Bee Journal Complete for 1896.—We havea 
few complete sets of the American Bee Journal for the 
year 1896, which we will be pleased to mail to any 
one for 75 cents each, so long as they last. A ‘‘ Wood Binder” 
to hold the year’s numbers will be sent for 15 cents extra. 
Think of it—only 90 cents for last year’s volume of the Bee 
Journal and a binder—8438 pages ! 


—_————_—<} 2 — - 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offer on page 13. 
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No. 1. 


Editorial Comments. 


Volume Thirty-Sevem of the American Bee Journal 
opens with this number. Soon it will be two-score years since the 
talented Mr. Samuel Wagner began to publish it es a small 
monthly. In 1881, Mr. Thos. G. Newman—who from 1873 to 1892 
was its tireless helmsman—cbanged it toa weekly. Ever since it 
has not failed, we believe, to appear ‘‘ on time”’ each week. In the 
16 years a few over 830 numbers have been issued, amounting to 
over 16,500 printed pages of apiarian information. That represents 
considerable mechanical labor on the part of the publishers during 
all those 16 years. 

By the way, this month Miss Mattie C. Godfrey completes her 
14th consecutive year as typesetter on the Bee Journal. She is as 
steady as the best time-keeper, and probably has ‘‘ set up” in type 
the contributions of more apiarian writers than any other person 
in this country. It is mainly owing to her careful expertness that 
the Bee Journal is usually so frée from typographical errors, for 
she has been able, until the past two years, to put into type nearly 
all that has appeared in its columns. Since its enlargement, just 
two years ago, more or less extra help has been required. But 
**Miss Godfrey ” still does her share, and does it well. 

We are glad to give the foregoing paragraph, for it is entirely 
deserved by one of the truest, most conscientious and faithful 
helpers with which any employer could be blest. 

+o 


Shipping Comb Honey.—About the middle of Decem- 
ber we had some actual ‘‘ experience” in receiving a shipment of 
comb honey from Minnesota in a smasht-up condition. It has 
made us feel a little sympathetic toward commission-men, or 
those who bandle comb honey in any way. 

There was about 2,300 pounds of white comb honey in 24-pound 
single-tier cases, that had come about 50) miles by freight on the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad. It was not crated as it should 
have been—say about 200 pounds (8 cases) in a crate with handles 
at each end, and with straw or hay in the bottom and at the ends 
to prevent jarring when switching or starting the train, in hand- 
ling, etc. 

Well, we gotit from the depot, and when we gazed at the 
broken-down combs our heart sank within us. We could hardly 
believe that any one nowadays would think of shipping comb 
honey in that way. But there it was—a leaky, sticky, dauby job 
ahead of us. 

We started in,and with some extra help opened every case, 
took out each broken comb and its section-box, and with common 
white cord fastened the comb in its former place by tying the cord 
both ways around the section-box. This kept each comb. fairly 
upright, though in a leaking condition. 

We went through all the cases, some of them with fully half 
the contents broken down. Where over one-fourth were thus 
broken, we removed the whole of them, and with a wet cloth 
wiped the inside of the case, and put new paper in the bottom. 

We repackt the whole lot, putting the string-tied broken combs 





all in cases by themselves, and the uninjured sections of honey in 
separate cases. When we were through we had about 550 
pounds of the broken-down honey. This latter was sold to a honey 
commission ‘man here for 7 cents per pound, and probably found 
its way finally into the hands of what are known as “cutters ’’— 
firms who cut up comb honey and put it into tumblers with glucose 
surrounding the comb. 

We want to say right bere and now, that we don’t want 
another such a sweet, stuck-up job on our hands. We believe the 
one just described would have been wholly unnecessary had the 
shipper packt the cases of honey in large crates with handles, etc., 
as has been so frequently advised in these columns. 

Of course there was quite a loss on the broken honey, besides 
the unpleasant work of repacking, tying in the loose, leaking 
combs, ete. But it was a good lesson all around, and now we hope 
those who read this may profit by our experience. 


——_—__}> o> 


That St. Joseph Convention Report (our own) is 
in a good state of preservation. We had hoped to begin the re- 
maining part of it before now, but felt that it would be better to 
first publish the reports of more recent meetings, and then follow 
with the unpublisht portion of the St. Joseph proceedings. As it 
has been delayed now over two years, a month or two longer will 
not injure its historical value very much, anyway. And, then, it 
gives ex-Secretary Benton just so much longer time to decide 
whether he will fulfill the positive promise he made at the Toronto 
meeting in September, 1895, when, in reply to a question as to 
whether he would forward the part of the Report he was with- 
holding, said, ‘‘ / will.’ But up to this time it has failed to come. 


However, we have it all right in the carbon copy from the 
shorthand reporter of the St. Joseph convention, Mr. Louis R. 
Lighton, which we obtained from him when on our way home 
from the Lincoln convention in October last. It was fortunate 
that Mr. Lighton had the extra copy, for the one held in Washing- 
ton may crumble to dust before Mr. Benton decides to keep his 
word with the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


toe 


The Amalgamation Question we presume will be 
settled this month. The perhaps 250 members of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union have the deciding vote, as the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association gave its favorable decision last October, 
at the Lincoln convention. Those who now will vote have it in 
their power to help form the strongest ‘‘ Union’’ yet known among 
bee-keepers. Will the majority improve their golden opportunity? 
We believe they will; and when the ballots are opened and 
counted, Feb. 1, we fully expect to see the New Constitution 
adopted, and also the following list of officers almost unanimously 
elected : 

For Boarp or Direcrors—Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Michigan; G. 
M. Doolittle, of New York; Prof. A. J. Cook, of California; A. I. 
Root, of Ohio; Hon. Eugene Secor, of lowa; and C. P. Dadant, of 
Illinois. 

For GENERAL 
Illinois. 

It would be a difficult thing to find seven better men among all 
the bee-keepers in this country. All of them are well known to 
the bee-fraternity, having been prominently before the apiarian 
world for a score or more of years. And if they couldn’t make 
their part of the New Union a splendid success, we are free to say 
that we don't know who could. 

—— 


MANAGER AND TREASURER—Dr. C. C. Miller, of 


A New Spelling Reform-—or reform in spelling—is 
being undertaken among quite a number of publishers, editors, 
authors, and prominent writers of the day. Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, of New York—the publishers of the great Standard Dic- 
tionary—began a new effort, about a year ago, to reform our 
miserable spelling, by securing the promises of 300 publishers, 
editors, authors, etc., to join them in an attempt to undertake the 
work by piecemeal, as it were. each one agreeing to adopt certain 
changes in spelling when a full 300 bad consented thereto. 


Well, the editor of the American Bee Journal was among the 
300 leaders in the new reform, and with this number we begin the 
use of the first rule to which all have agreed, viz.: To change 
*“ed’’ to ‘*t’? in words ending with ‘‘ed’’ and pronounced ‘t.’’ 
For instance: Worked—workt; helped—helpt; astonished—aston- 
isht; watched—watcht, etc. Of course there are some exceptions 
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to the rule, the word “ produced ”’ being one of them; to apply the 
rule to that word, you would have “ product.” 


We think that none of our readers will be inconvenienced at 
all by this small change, after the foregoing explanation, and it 
will be a beginning of what we hope will result in a thorough 
simplification of what in many cases might be termed the abomin- 
able English spelling. 

For a time, we presume, through force of habit, we will fre- 
quently fail to spell the new way, but we will try to keepin mind 
the one rule that we have agreed to adopt. And we request that 
all our contributors and correspondents kindly assist us by also 
endeavoring to ‘‘ fall into line” by using the same rule in all their 
writing. As time goes on, likely other changes will gradually be 
agreed upon, and thus finally we shall have a sensible spelling 
one using perhaps no more letters than there are sounds in a word. 
We hope it may be so. 

ee 


Honey Recipes.—In Gleanings for Dec. 15, we find two 
recipes in which honey is used. They were furnisht by Charles 
McCulloch & Co., of New York, and are as follows: 


HONEY CARAMELS.—These are made by cooking to “ soft 
crack ’’ two pounds of coffee A sugar, two pounds of clear ex- 
tracted honey, and two pounds of glucose. 


_ Honey Gineercake.—Rub three-quarters of a pound of butter 
into a pound of sifted flour; add a teacupful of brown sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls each of ground ginger and caraway seed. Beat five 
eggs, and stir in the mixture, alternately, with a pint of extracted 
honey. Beatall together until very light. Turn into a shallow 
Square pan, and set in a moderate oven to bake for one hour. 
When done, let cool and cut into squares. 


Editor Root has this paragraph immediately after the two 
recipes: 

‘* Bee-keepers hate the very suggestion of glucose, so I think 
they will be inclined to put in more honey and leave out glucose 
entirely in the first-mentioned recipe. If glucose is an ingredient 
essential to the good quality of the caramels, it will be the first 
instance that I have ever known where that article was of any 
use.”’ 

We are always glad to publish tested recipes showing how 
honey is used. Wecannot have too many of them, for we believe 
that if bee-keepers knew more ways in which to use honey, they 
would be more inclined to develop the home market in their own 
families as well as among their neighbors. In so doing at lecst 
some of them would be the gainers, as they would have less honey 
to give to the dishonest commission firms that annually make their 
appearance. 

—>-o—— 

Apis Dorsata Once More.—The following item is an 

editorial found in the December American Bee-Keeper: 


_  ‘* As revealed by an inquiry in the American Bee Journal, the 
importation of Apis dorsata by the United States Government is 
favored by such distinguisht and reliable apiarists as Prof. A. J. 
Cook. Mrs. L. Harrison, E. France, J. M. Hambaugh, W. G. Larra- 
bee, G. M. Doolittle, and G. W. Demaree.”’ 


The above item would be better if it gave the whole truth. Mrs. 
Harrison's answer is: 

- Mrs. L. Harrison—I do; and put them in the Everglades of 
Florida; they are 160 miles long and 60 miles broad. The water is 
from one to six feet deep, dotted with little islands. The Seminole 
Indian and Apis dorsata would go well together, for he likes honey, 
when it is to be had for the taking; also fruit, but in his wild state 
he has never been known to plant a tree, or keep bees in a hive.”’ 


No thought, it will be seen, of domesticating them or keeping 
them in hives, but give them to the Seminoledndians who have 
never been known to keep bees in hives. Isn't Mrs. Harrison pok- 
ing fun ? 

Mr. Larrabee’s answer is: 
like the English sparrow.”’ 

Mr. Demaree, while wishing it might be done, fears it might 
not succeed in Government hands, and raises the question why it 
might not be done by ‘‘ a stock company.”’ 


* Yes, if they would not turn out 


In addition to these modifications and reservations of the seven 
named, in all fairness our contemporary should have added that on 
the same page appeared a list of just twice as many names, equally 
‘* distinguisht and reliable,’’ who opposed the scheme. 

-__~# o @-—_--- 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 13 ? 








The 


a. 
Dr. A. B. Mason—Secretary of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union—is already working on the program for the 
Buffalo meeting. He believes in beginning on time. That 
meeting must be made the best ever held in this country. 





Weekly Budge 


Rev. F. J. Reicuert, of Kansas, when sending his dollar 
for 1897, wrote: ‘Here is my subscription for 1897, 
together with my high appreciation of the American Bee 
Jourual, and best wishes for its continued prosperity and 
helpfulness. 


Mr. Jas. A. Srone is making arrangements for the 
Springfield meeting of the Illinois State Bee-)Ceepers’ Associa- 
tion to be held Feb. 24 and 25—next month. A notice on 
another page gives further information. Mr. Stone is the 
wide-awake Secretary, and expects a large attendance of 
Illinois bee-keepers. 





Mr. F. A. GemmMiLt, of Ontario, Canada, in a letter dated 
Dec. 22, wrote us as follows: 

‘*We had a good crop of honey the past season, and look 
for a still better one next year, as indications point that way. 
I hope that California, and likewise all the United States, 
may also have good cause for rejoicing with us.” 


We have ap article from Mr. Gemmill, giving his impres- 
sions of California. He was there about a year ago, and 
seems to have been somewhat entranced with the climate and 
some other good things that ‘*‘ Golden Gated” State possesses. 


Dr. Perro is ‘on deck” again with his health hints, as 
will be seen on another page of this issue. Any time our 
readers wish to ask him a question, just write him, not for- 
getting to enclose stamp, at least. He's usually very accom- 
modating, and also good-natured, but don’t expect him to 
furnish a whole drugstore, with a year’s treatmentand advice, 
all for one stamp. We mention this so that no one will ex- 
pect too much from the Doctor. But you have our full per- 
mission to write him all you like. He’s broad-shouldered and 
healthy, and can stand a good deal of work besides what he 
does at his meals, three times a day! 

Pror. LAWRENCE BRUNER, of the Nebraska University 
at Lincoln, is *‘ pictured” in Gleanings for Dec. 15. Heisa 
valuable man, and has done much original scientific investi- 
gation. Though only about 40 years old, he has writtena 
number of useful works bearing on his special lines, a few of 
them being: Birds of Nebraska; Tree-Claim Insects; Insec 
Enemies of Indian Corn; Insect Enemies of the Grapevine 
Introduction to the Study of Entomology. Prof. B. is a reg- 
ular ‘* worker-B.”—of whom Editor Root aptly writes: ‘* Prof. 
Bruner is one of the rising young men of the country, and one 
who is both able and willing to give bee-keepers material assis 
tance in his department.” All were much pleased with Mr 
Bruner and his untiring efforts in behalf of the North Ameri 
can convention held at Lincoln last October. 


Mr. A. I. Roor was in Tempe, 
kindly wrote us a postal card from there. 


Ariz., Dec. 23, and 
Upon it he said: 


‘* DEAR Bro. YorK :—We hear many kind words for the 
American Bee Journal among the bee-keepers here, and I 
have been scolded a good many times because I did not bring 
you along. Mr. ——- ——, of Phoenix, says he is going to get 
you a big club of subscribers for what you have done to put 
down swindling commission-men. There is an awful lot of 
bee-keepers in this valley. They shipt 80 carloads of 
honey last year.” 

Itis too bad that Mr. Root should be ** scolded” for what 
he couldn’t help, or didn’t think of before he started on his 
trip. Next time, perhaps, he will invite us to accompany 
him, offering, of course, to pay all our expenses! In that 
case, he won’t have to urge us very much. 

We are glad to know that what we have tried to do along 
the line of choking off commission frauds is being appreciated. 
That’s what we are here for—or at least that isa part of our 
work in the interest of bee-keepers. 


Mr. Joseru STEPHENSON, of Tennessee, wrote thus, Dec. 
92: ‘Please continue to send me the ‘Old Reliable” for 
18¥7, asl could not keep bees with profit and not have your 
paper.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. } 


Moist Ground in the Bee.Cellar. 





I would like to learn if it would be injurious to bees to re- 
move them from the cellar and make a warm pen or other 
place for them above ground. We had a three-days’ rain 
Thanksgiving week, and water got into the cellar, making 
the ground moist, though not very wet. Which would be best 
to do, leave them in the cellar and risk the dampness, or take 
them out and leave them above ground the rest of the winter ? 

S. J. T. 

ANSWER.—Probably you'll do as well to leave the bees in 
the cellar. A little moisture will not hurt them, especially if 
the cellar is not too cold. Indeed, success has been good in 
cellars with water running through them all winter. It isn’t 
the moisture that hurts so much as the badair, only bees can’t 
stand as much cold in a wet asin a dry cellar. See to it that 
the air of the cellar does not get foul, by opening up windows 
or doors at night, and if the temperature gets below about 
45°, plan some way to warm it. 


———> - <0 - aa 


Alsike and Sweet Clover. 


Where does Alsike clover grow? About how tall is it? 
When should it be sown? We have some wild clover here 
that grows from two to five feet high. Some people call that 
sweet clover, but I don’t think it is. It grows very much 
along the roadside, in ditches, etc. 

W. W., Union Hill, Ill. 


ANSWER.—Both sweet and Alsike clover grow all over the 
State of Illinois, as well as other States. .Alsike is easily dis- 
tinguisht by its blossoms—beautiful pink and white, in size 
and color between white and red clover, and grows about as 
high as red clover. On some ground sweet clover grows about 
as high as you mention, two to five feet high ; on other ground 
higher. ‘The blossoms are notin heads like most clovers, but 
more the shape of a stem of currant blossoms, sweet clover 
blossoms being small and white. When wilted, the leaves 
have a peculiar and strong fragrance. It keeps in bloom 
among the last things in the fall, the blossoms often appear- 
ing along the almost-dead stalk. It would be nothing strange 
if the plant in question should turn out to be sweet clover. 


——-P --«-- > 


Feeding for Pollen to Prevent Bees Becoming 
a Nuisance. 


Feeding for pollen will be a necessity with me in the 
spring. Not that the bees need it, but peace in the neighbor- 
hood will make it a necessity. Last spring cattle-feeders came 
with a complaint that my bees were so thick in the feed- 
troughs that the cattle could not eat. At first I thought their 
statements were exaggerated ; but on examination, I found it 
too true. Bees were just rolling over each other in the feed- 
troughs, and about the mill men grinding had been stung. 
In fact, the bees were a nuisance. To stop the trouble I 
thought to feed something they liked better, and near the api- 
ary. First rye-flour was given, then Graham flour, and then 
corn-meal. To my surprise, the rye-flour was not toucht, 
and the Graham flour but little. The meal they workt at 
but it was ground with a steel mill and only the fine part was 
taken. It was evident that corn-meal was preferred. Has 
any one tried sweet-corn ground, or corn-starch? If they can 
be fed something they like better then corn and cobs ground, 
it will be very desirable. L. M. B., Glen Ellen, Iowa. 


ANswER.—-I think no case of this kind has ever been pub- 
lisht before, but it might easily occurin any place where 
there were some warm days in spring with no natural pollen to 
be had and meal of any kind exposed. I’m notcertain wheth- 














er you can head off the bees, but I think you can. One ele- 
ment in the problem is to try to get the bees at work at home 
before they have had a chance to work elsewhere. If you give 
them exactly the same feed that they get abroad, you may still 
have the advantage by getting them in the habit of working 
on something nearer. 

I never heard of any one feeding bees meal from sweet- 
corn, but it is well worth trying. You will probably find that 
they will prefer corn and oats ground together, to corn and 
cobs. They will take only the fine parts, and the coarser parts 
can be fed to horses or cattle afterward. You will, I think, 
find that they will prefer unbolted rye-meal to rye-flour, part- 
ly because the bran gives them a better foothold, and partly 
because perhaps they prefer the material that is next to the 
bran. But nothing seems to suit them better than ground 
corn and oats, so far as I have tried, and I’ve tried a good 
many things. 

— - «+ 


Mignonette—Pianting for Honey. 


I am very much interested in the question of honey-produc- 
ing plants. In the summer of 1895 I had a large quantity of 
mignonette growing in a flower-garden. It began blooming 
about June, and continued till Dec. 1. I never saw bees work- 
ing in such numbers on any other plant. I had all varieties 
of mignonette, but the bees did not care as much for ‘*Parson’s 
White” as the other kinds. I was thinking of sowing a piece 
of ground for them next spring, and would like your opinion 
about it. Also, what is the quality and quantity of honey pro- 
duced therefrom. 

On account of cold, wet weather it has not been a very 
good honey season here this year. S. S. A., Essex, Ont. 


ANSWER.—It is now very generally agreed that it doesn’t 
pay to raise any plants for the sake of the honey alone. Un- 
less you can get enough for the seed to pay for land and labor, 
you may do well to putin some other crop. Just how much 
honey can be obtained from an acre of mignonette would be a 
a very difficult thing to determine, and I couldn't even make 
a respectable guess atit. Probably there’s no one now living 
who knows with any sort of exactness how much honey can be 
obtained from any honey-plant in existence. 


> - © - i 


How and When to Feed in Spring. 


I have about 250 pounds of good thick honey, and I would 
like to know how you would feed it without much expense in 
time in the spring to do most good. The nights are quite cold 
here until away along in May, and often quite cold even in 
June. Therefore it has been a question with me just when 
and how to give it. COLORADO. 


ANSWER.—If there are no neighbor’s bees near by, it might 
bea good plan to feed outdoors. If it isnecessary to feed in the 
hive, some plan should be used that would waste as little heat 
as possible, and not knowing what your feeders are I can’t 
suggest just what should be done. If the feeding is done out- 
doors, it may be safely left to the bees and the weather as to 
when they carry itin. Wherever fed, it may be well to dilute 
with water, half and half. It may also be given quite hot. 
The question arises as to getting the benefit of whatis called 
stimulative feeding. From what you say as to cold days 
and nights, I doubt whether I would do much else than to let 
the bees carry in the honey just as fast as they would, when- 
ever there are days warm enough for themto work. If plenty 
of honey is in the hives I generally find that my bees have all 
the brood in the spring that they can cover, andI hardly see 
what good it would do to have more, even if by feeding you 
could increase the queen’s laying. 


TT 


Bee-Sting Poison—Swarming-Time Management. 


1. In working with my bees I have noticed a peculiar 
smell when they were mad, or in other words, on the war- 
path ? What is it? 

2. To place an empty hive under a colony with a clipt 
queen at swarming-time, would the bees and queen go into 
the new hive? P 


ANSWERS.—1. It is the poison thrown off from their stings, 
and when you smell that odor, look out. 

2. Your plan, if I understand you, is when a swarm 
issues, to lift the old hive from its stand, put the empty one in 
its place, and then set the old hive on top, depending on the 
swarm to enter when they come back after finding there is no 
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the queen is clipt, unless they enter some other hive where a 
swarm entered only a little while before. If there is no bot- 
tom to the upper hive, and free communication between the 
two, of course the swarm will climb right up into the old hive, 
and then it will swarm right out again the next day. Butif 
there is no communication between the two hives, and the 
queen enters the lower one, it will be more or less a success. 
Part of the bees would probably find their way up into the old 
hive. All this is on the supposition that some one is by and 
makes the change in the position of the hives after the issuing 
of the swarm. That being the case, the wise thing (and in- 
deed it is a common thing) is to remove the old colony toa 
new stand, or at least set it a little to one side, although after 
the swarm is in the new hive it will work all right to set the 
old hive on top. 


Possibly your idea is to put the empty hive under the old 
one some time before the swarm is expected to issue, so that 
the swarm can enter the new hive without the bee-keeper being 
on hand. Don’t try that. It would be a dead failure. For 
the bees would become accustomed to entering the hive above, 
and then when the swarm returned they would steer straight 
for the upper hive. Evenif the queen should enter the hive 
below, there wouldn’t be enough bees go with her 


i ——> - © - i 


Cost of Comb Honey Production—Controlling 
Swarming—Climate for Catarrh. 


1. What is the cost of producing a pound of comb honey ? 
2. Whatis meant by the Heddon method of controlling 
swarming. 
3. Where can I go to keep bees and at the same time be 
in a good climate for one with catarrh ? 
J. E., Wadena, Minn. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. I do know, however, that it 
varies very greatly. If aman has an apiary of 100 colonies 
or more and gets a very small amount of honey, it may easily 
cost him a dollar a pound. Another man getting as much from 
one colony as the first one did from a hundred will of course 
find the cost very much less. At one time there was quite a 
discussion as to the average cost of producing a pound of comb 
honey, but there was much disagreement among the witness- 
es, and the matter was about as unsettled at the close as at the 
beginning. 

2. The prevention of after-swarms is thus given by Mr. 
Heddon: ‘‘ Let us suppose that colony 8 swarms June 15. 
With a non-erasive crayon we mark upon the hive, ‘O, June 
15,’ and on the hive in which we put the swarm, ‘S, June 15.’ 
Thus we distinguish the old colony from the swarm at a glance, 
as we make these marks in large characters. 

‘*When we hive the swarm (always on full sheets of wired 
foundation) we place it on the old stand, moving the old col- 


Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


FEAT RE NANA Na Nal Neal Mal el PINE NE Ne 


wood and clover. 


clover. 


Source of Greatest Amount of | mou 
Honey—Honey Liked Best. <.-Sage honey. 
sweet clover. 


Query 40.—1. From what source is the : 
clover. 2. Clover. 


greatest amount of honey obtained in your 


locality ? W. G. Larrabee 
clover. 2. There is not much choice be- 
tween clover and basswood. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater (Nebr.)—1 and 2. 
We get the bulk of our crop, which is 
also liked the best, from heart’s-ease. 


2. What honey is generally liked best in 
your locality, clover, basswood, or what ?— 
New YORK. 


G. M. Doolittle (N. Y.)—1 and 2. Bass- 


wood. 
, ‘ Chas. Dadant & Son (Ill.)—1. Clover 
ret ) 
a C. Miller ([ll.)—1 and 2. White Peg ie 
‘ honey ; Spanish-needle for yellow honey. 
R. L. Taylor (Mich.)—1 and 2. White e 
clover. H. D. Cutting (Mich.)—1. White and 


J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—1 and 2. Pop- Alsike clovers. 
lar and asters. 

Eugene Secor (lowa)—1. Linden. 2. 
Linden and white clover. 


E. France (Wis.)—1. White clover and 
basswood. 2%. White clover. 


is preferred. 


queen with them. You can counton the swarm returning if | 


Emerson T. Abbott (Mo.)—1. Bass- 
2. Clover. 2. White clover is, I think, the favorite. 

Jas. A. Stone (Il].)—1. White clover; 
and in the fall, heart’s-ease. 2. White 


Our basswoods are 
nearly all gone. 2. Clover and basswood 


| 

Prof. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—1. White 

sage and wild buckwheat. We have no 

clover or basswood. 
white and ball sage. 


ony a few inches to the north (our hives front east), with its 


| entrance turned northward, away from its swarm about 45-. 


As soon as the new colony is well at work, having their loca- 
tion well markt, (say two days), we turn the old colony back 
parallel with the newone. Now both hives face east, sitting 
close beside each other. While each colony now recognizes its 
own hive, they are, as regards all other colonies, on one and 
the same stand. 

‘* The dates on the back ends of the hives indicate that 
second swarming may be lookt for about June 23. About 
two or three days before that date, and when the bees are wel! 
at work in the field, we remove the old hive to another location 
in the apiary. This depopulates the old colony, giving the 
force to the new, leaving too few beesin the old one for the 
young ‘ Misses’ to divide; and as they at once recognize this 
fact, they fight it out on the line of ‘the survival of the fit- 
test.’ 

‘*Remember, that you are to remove the old hive to its 
final location, when the workers are mostly in the field, and 
move it carefully, so that very few old bees carried away with 
it will mark the new location.” 

3. I don’t know. Perhaps Colorado. 


TP <6. 


Late Keeping of Drones. 

1. Lhave acolony of bees J transferred on Sept. 1. On 
Sunday, Dec. 13, while looking over the hives on the sammer 
stands, I nuticed quite a number of drone-bees flying in and 
out of the hive. Why these drone-bees should be there at this 
time of the year is what puzzles me. Unless the colony has 
become queenless, and a laying worker laid the drone-eggs, I 
cannot explain it. 

2. What is the best course to pursue to save the colony, 
asitis a good strong one with plenty of stores? Would it 
be the best plan to let it alone until March, or early spring, 
and then buy a tested queen, if possible, and introduce her 
and save the colony ? A. F. M., Rhode Island. 


ANSWERS.—1. Laying workers may be present, in which 
case the drones, or at least part of them, are likely to be quite 
small. A drone-laying queen may be to blame—small drones 
in this case also. It is possible, however, that a good queen 
may be inthe hive. Sometimes a strong colony retains its 
drones quite late, even into winter. 

2. In any case there is nothing to be donein the way of 
introducing a gueen before spring, and possibly it may not be 
the best thing even then. If laying workers are on hand, the 
bees will be so old that it will not be worth while to waste a 
queen on them, and you may better unite them with another 
colony quite early in the spring. If you are inexperienced 
with bees, you’re not likely to unite, for a beginner always 
counts much on the number of colonies he has, and when he 
has more experience he'll value number of bees more than 
number of colonies. 


Rev. M. Mahin (Ind.)—1. White clover. 


Of late years we have had very little 
surplus from any other source. 


A. F. Brown (Fla.)—1. Black man- 


J. M. Hambaugh (Calif.)—1. From the | grove. 2. Very little choice among 
mountain sages, principally black sage. 


orange, palmetto, mangrove or golden- 
rod. My crops go to Northern markets. 


Mrs. L. Harrison (Ill.)—1. This year, P. H. Elwood (N. Y.)—1. Basswood. 
Twenty years ago, white | 2, Some say clover, and others say bass- 


wood, but the majority of those express- 
ing their opinions do not know clover 
from basswood. 


C. H. Dibbern (IIl.)—1 and 2. Some- 
times one source, and sometimes another. 
White clover is our very best, linden 
next, and heart’s-ease third. Buckwheat 
and miscellaneous weeds last. 


Dr. A. B. Mason (Ohio)—1. Some 
years from sweet clover, and some years 
from fruit, bloom, white clover, sweet 
clover, and fall flowers. 2. Basswood, 
or a mixture of light-colored honeys 
flavored with basswood. 


J. E. Pond (Mass.)—1. In the spring 
| the fruit-blossoms; in late spring and 
2. Honey from | early summer, swamp vegetation. In 

| mid-summer, clover, etc.; in the fall, 


(Vt.)—1. White 


2. Clover for white 
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golden-rod and late swamp vegetation. 
2. Clover is considered the best. We 
have no basswood. 


J. A. Green (Ill.)—1. Heart’s-ease has 
yielded the largest crop. After that, 
white clover, sweet clover and basswood, 
in the order named. 2. White clover, 
sweet clover, heart’s-ease and basswood 
are generally liked, in the order named. 


G. W. Demaree (Ky.)—1. This may be 
hard to answer, considering the amount 
of honey consumed by the bees in the 
spring to breed up to working strength, 
and in fall to winteron. Our surplus 
crop comes from white clover. 2. White 
clover honey. 


General Items. 


Not an Entire Failure! 


My crop this year was 150 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey per colony, mostly from 
bergamot and buckwheat. The prospect 
for another season is better than it was a 
year ago. E. M. Hayes. 

Columbia Co., Wis., Dec. 25. 


i 


Prospects Good for Next Season. 


We had a very poor season for bees here, 
I had nearly 50 colonies, spring count, and 
did not get one pound of honey. I had to 
feed all except two, to keep them from 
starving. The prospects are good here for 
a honey-crop next season; plenty of white 
clover. S. N. REPLOGLE. 

Wayne Co., Ind. 


<> e — 


Report for 1896. 


My report for 1896 isas follows: From 
6 colonies, spring count, 414 finisht sec- 
tions of honey; from two prime swarms, 
purchast the last of June, 115 sections. The 
average selling price was 12!¢ cents per 
pound. I had 6 prime swarms and 7 artifi- 
cial ones. I put 21 colonies into the cellar 
Nov. 9, most of them being in good condi- 
tion. GEORGE Srovt. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. 





A New Hampshire Report. 


I had 25 colonies last spring, which in- 
creast to 45, after hiving back and uniting 
all Icould. I obtained 736 pounds of honey, 
being an average of 29 pounds, spring 
count. Most of this was in one-pound sec- 
tions, and gathered from spring flowers. 
In October I reduced the 45 colonies to 25 
by uniting, saving the best queens. They 
are now packt in outer cases, on the sum- 
mer stands. J.P. Smiru. 

Sullivan Co., N. H., Dec. 24. 


Strongly in Favor of Amalgamation. 


Every bee-keeper at our State conven- 
tion in Minneapolis was anxious to have 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union and the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
unite as soon as possible, and stop the 
honey swindlers, if it can be done. Nearly 
all present who were not members of the 
New Union jointly paid their dollars, and 
if more is needed to convict the dishonest 
commission men and adulterators, all were 
willing to pay more. 


I was against the amalgamation at first, 
but since the New Constitution came out, [ 
am with it, because the New Union bas all 
—yes, more, than it ever had heretofore; 
therefore I can’t see that any member of 
the old Union can find any fault. Every 
bee-keeper should see that something must 
be done, if eer. don’t want to be robbed of 
their work and product by the unscrupu- 
lous commission men and adulterators; 
and as the occupation of bee-keepers is de- 
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is much better than going for the 

‘ doctor, and is quite as effect- 

ive and costs less money. You 

need always at hand a safe, 
sure remedy like... 


which will bring instant relief gz { 
from sudden illness and "> 
work outa perma- 7} 
nent cure, WA 
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A POSITIVE CURE FOR Hf 
’ 


BRICHTS DISEASE 


URINARY TROUBLES (G4 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY ¥ 


AND MALARIA. 


\ 
a seme a) 
Cures also, all those diseases aris- ©) 
\S¢ ing from disordered Kidneys or Liv- 
er Largesized bottle or new style 
ip smaller bottle at your nearest store i 
s 


Try itand know the Satisfaction RY /; 
2¥ such aremeay. OD 
tat, we 
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raeNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the Nebraska Club, to print 
for them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 
If interested, send for free 
copy, to 
rR. CHAS. E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 
OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


44A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


(ur Prices “SSoxina Ar : 
NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


IN THE 
especially. All other Supplies accordingly. 
end for Catalog and Price-List.. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Aif Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








ickens SY S\EAML 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 

r=4 ing. Thousands in succe-sful 

operation. Lowe priced 

first-class Hatcher made. 
EO. H. STAN 

114 to1 22 &. 6th St. Quincy TL 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalogue. 
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clared a legitimate business by the courts, 

it will probably stop further trouble in that 

line, and the money can be used for better 
urposes than to lie idle. Wedid not pay 

t in for that. C. THEILMANN. 
Wabasha Co., Minn. 


The Shade Question. 


Iam very well satisfied with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. The question before the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ convention in 
regard to shade is one of great importance, 
and | perfectly agree with Mr. Baldridge in 
regard toit. The great wonder to me is 
that the question never came up before. 

San Mateo Co., Calif. M. P. SMirua. 








Good Season Expected. 


We have had nice rains so far, and the 
bees are doing well. They are now work- 
ing on eucalyptus bloom. The weather is 
just glorious, and has been so far. Decem- 
ber is our frosty month, and there is no 
sign of it yet. In fact, every indication is 
for a good season all around. 

Dr. E. GALLup. 

Orange Co., Calif., Dec. 18. 
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Bee-Keepers Had a Hard Time. 


I am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal. It is very interesting and up 
with the times. The bee-keepers of Arkan- 
sas have hada hard time with their bees 
during the last season. We have had to 
feed for winter, and the winter so far has 
been very open, and | fear that many will 
lose a great per cent. of their bees. 

E. A. SEELEY. 

Sebastian Co., Ark.. Dec. 22. 





Good Prospect for Next Season. 


My report for 1896 is 210 nicely-filled sec- 
tions of honey, and a lot that were not 
more than half full, from 6 colonies, spring 
count; I increast to 15. My best colony 
gave me 72 pounds of light honey, but did 
not swarm. There was not much of a flow 
after clover in this section, and bees had to 
be fed some; I fed 60 pounds of sugar. 
There is a good prospect for aclover honey- 
flow next season. 

I could not get along without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. HERBERT C, TOWLE. 

Rockingham Co., N. H. 
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Not Discouraged. 


I commenced with 5 colonies a year ago 
last May, increast to 9 by division—we 
bad no natural swarms in this part of the 
country, and as it was no honey year, I 
had to feed in the fall. I wintered them in 
the cellar, and they came out in good con- 
dition, all but one, which was very weak, 
but by giving it two frames of brood it 
came through all right. Last season was 
somewhat better. I increast to 17 colo 
nies, but lost one in the fall by being 
robbed, so I now have 16 in the cellar; | 
think they are in good condition. From 
one colony I took about 50 pounds of comb 
honey ; from the rest less. Although it was 
a bad time to start in the bee-business, | 
am not yet discouraged. H. STEINFORT. 

Jefferson Co., Wis. 


_ ee 


Caught by Wheadon & Co. 


Epirork YoRK:—You were badly mis- 
taken when you said in the American Bee 
Journal that you believed none of its read- 
ers were taken in by the Wheadon & Co. 
swindle. I khow one whose name has 
adorned your subscription list for the last 
15 years, and still got trapt to the tune 
of 2,070 pounds of honey. Still, I appreci- 
ate your untiring efforts in putting down 
fraudulent commission firms, even if the 
warning appeared too late to save me. 

I have a few suggestions to make, that I 
think would be beneficial to _honey-pro- 
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ducers, if am f could be put into effect. 
That is, compel every commission merchant 
to have, say 10 or 20 thousand dollar bonds, 
and make them keep an account of every- 
thing sold, to whom, and at what price; 
then if a person felt dissatisfied, he could 
find out if bis goods sold for the returns 
made. If a bond is necessary for a com- 
mission firm doing business on the Board 
of Trade, it is equally necessary for those 
doing business outside. Any otber man 
holding a public trust is required now-a- 
days to give bonds—commission men are 
an exception. They are no more dishonest 
than otber men; give any class of men such 
achance and they will be rogues; remove 
the chance, and they will be honest. 
A SovuTHEerRN MINN. BEE-KEEPER. 





—-. 
Poor Season for Bees. 


I have been keeping bees for the last 40 
years, but have never seen such a poor sea- 
son for honey as the past was. I had about 
45 colonies in the spring, that seemed to be 
in pretty good condition, but did not get 
five pounds of honey. But I am going on 
the theory of ‘try, try again.’’ My bees 
at present seem to be in tolerably good con- 
dition. [am waiting for the weather to 
get cold before I put them into the cellar. 
I have a good, dry cellar, well ventilated, 
where it never freezes. My experience is 
the experience of all the bee-keepers in this 
vicinity. N. SANDERS. 

Henry Co., Ind., Dec. 20. 
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Both at Gold-Standard Prices. 


Like the subscriber commented on in the 
editorial on page 808, Ihave to take gold- 
standard prices for my produce, but I am 
very thankful that I can pay for the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal on the same standard. I 
intend to keep bees as long as I can make 
them pay, and when they become unprofit- 
able enough so that they will not pay the 
small sum of $1.00 for the Bee Journal, then 
I will drop it, and the bees also; but I want 
the Bee Journal as long as I have the bees. 
Success to the American Bee Journal! 
Long may it live, and its pages never grow 
less! S. LaMonr. 

Wabasha Co., Minn. 





Drones Reared in Worker-Cells. 


No, sir; don’t you believe it, that drones 
are not hatcht in worker-cells, for I had 
two colonies do that very thing the past 
season. I have followed the plan (or no 
plan) of letting the bees do their own super- 
seding of queens, but for some unaccount- 
able reason the bees let the queens go on 
laying eggs, and, alas, unfertile eggs, and 
the bees could not rear a queen—at least 
they did not. One colony, when given eggs 
from anotber colony, reared a fine queen, 
but the other one—no, sir, they would de- 
stroy the eggs every time. So I sent fora 
queen, and, to my surprise, I got her ac- 
cepted, and she did good work. Heretofore 
I have had no such experience. 

The past season was fairly good for 
honey, though a few apiarists report ‘‘ Not 
a bitof honey.’ The prospects are good 
for another year. At least white clover, 
on account of so much rain, got a good 
start. GEO. SPITLER. 

Clearfield Co., Pa. 





Honey from Sweet Clover, Etc. 


Will you please ask for the opinion of 
those who have experience in growing 
sweet clover, how many pounds of honey 
per acre it will yield ? or how many colo- 
nies it would require to gather the honey 
from 10 acres of sweet « lover ? 

Mr. Stolley, of Nebraska, thinks sweet 
clover yields 200 to 500 pounds of honey per 
acre, according to the season. 

I have 84 colonies on the summer stands, 
and 2in the cellar. Bees seemed awfully 
light in the fall. I fed two barrels of sugar 
and about 500 pounds of honey. I think 











Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 744 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany eachorder. Fine Basswood Flavor Honey at the same price. 

(t#” Asample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity, and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ough’ to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“THE ROYAL UMION | DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE | 


Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’) Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 











PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
a ee. . 
Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, English, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
Send for Catalog. 
Mention tne Ammericom Bee Jove tts 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 











The “Premium” : A Good Watch Mailed Free ! 





The movement of this Watch is regular American lever, lantern pinion,’quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 3O hours to one 
winding; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or E/gin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 

OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; orclub it 
with the Bee Journal! for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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there will be a good many bees lost here 
this winter, but the prospect seems good 
for a crop next year, if we have the bees to 
gather it, as clover was looking fine before 
it was covered with the snow we now have. 
». A. Hurr. 
Lenawee Co., Mich., Dec. 23. 


[We think that all estimates as to how 
much honey an acre of blossoms of any 
plant will yield must be wholly guess-work. 
No one really knows. Still, if any one bas 
anything to offer on the subject, we are 
ready to listen to it.—Ep1ror. | 


JUST THE MACHINE 


Every Bee-Keeper Ought to Have.’ 


The best machine on 
earth for Fastening in 
Starters and Pressing 
the Sections together, 
is the 


McCartney 
Fountation Fast’ner 
and Neetion Press 

Combined. 


It presses the Section 
together,.moves the 
Foundation in, cuts it 
off the desired length 
and presses it on—all 
at one operation. With 
one of these machines 
one man can do more work in a first-class 
manner than four men with apy other ma- 
chine now made. If you want one next season. 
order at once. 














Testimonial. 


ROCKFORD, Ills. 

I bave used the ‘* McCartney Combined 
Foundation Fastener and Section Prees” to 
some extent. and consider it one of greatest 
accessions to bee-keeping of anything since 
the invention of the movable frame. No bee- 
keeper who runs for comb ase! ean afford 
to be without it. . H. HERRICK. 


O, brother bee-men, have you seen , 

The latest in the starter machine ? 

It slides it in, then cuts it off 

And sticks it on—then makes you laugh 

To think that you were notthe one 

To get it up and stop the bother 

Of cutting it off and using another. 

{ don’t claim to be smart; there lots that are smarter 
But, still, | know how to cut off a starter; 

And if you don’t believe me, just buy a machine, 
That will fasten your starters both neat and clean. 
And if you prefer to stand on your feet, 

And ruth thro’ your work in an instant, complete 
Just buy what they call “The McCartney Machine.” 
It will finish your sections both rapid ana clean. 
Then all you will! lack is the bees and the honey, 
To fill up the sections and roll in the money. 


Por further particulars, address— 


G. R. McCARTNEY, 
1215 SouTtTn WEST 8ST.. 
ROCKFORD, IL... 
Mention. the American Bee Jourvar 


COMB FOUNDATION 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
G2 WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 


Reference—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 








Yell, O Vell, OVELLOWZONES 
YELLOW ZONES 
for PAIN and FEVER. 


THE JOY OF SUCCESS 


is sure to follow the use of the 

New Successful Incubator 

lts just like making any other sure 

and good investment. Regulates 

its heating to a nicety;needs no 

watching; generates its own 

on oy moisture. Hatches every egg that can 
be hatehed. Sold under a positive 

qeaeenty, All about it in Book i 

bation and Pouitry. Sent for 6c in stamps. Ad 


bes. MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78 DES MOINES. iA. 
5LA4t Mention the American bee Jour. 








UR NEW (CATALOGUE — 





WiLL Be Issu ED SOON. 


Send us your Name and Address, 


And we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy ) 3 Be l; } | ) ! 
es 


IT ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE 


Latest and Best Apiarian Supplies 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee «Supplies! Roort's 
GoOobDs at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
hee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 

tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 


a ee 
“ech . 162 Mass. Ave., 
Vase povocr’s Ap INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


—WRITK— 


Without Fail—enclosing a list of Supplies 
wanted, and get our prices on them, before 
placing your order. 


5 to 10 per et. Discount till Jan. Ist. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American ee sourne’, 











BAAAAAIN 


API SPAPPAAADADAS 
FREE ALBUM! 


will hold 16 small and 24 large photos; size 9x10“ 
inches; celluloid and plush cover 

his is secured as a premium on 

a small club order for our 

Standard Teas, Coffees, Spices, 

etc. Quality the best procurable. 

rices lower than your ome store. 

you don’t ero se Disu ou 

can secure—SET O ; 

AN EASY CHAIR OOILVER 

SET, LAMPS, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BICYCLES, et¢ 

Plan and fullinstructions in dur catalogue-FREE, 


g GRAND UNION TEA CO. Rockfono, iis.” 
PARPPPPPPPPPEPIFFPFESIFF FASE 


Mention the American Bee Journas 





WY 488204 position to work in Apiary. 
by an interesting young man, age 24, 
single. Write,oneand all. No objections to 
other work in connection. Reference given. 
Write at once. P. W. STAHLMAN, Ringgold, Pa. 


Mention the American Bee Journas, 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


Can do the weak a four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov 
ing. Gaining, Dadoin 
Edging-up. Jointing Stu 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA oe ~ MEG. CO., 
46 Water St ENECA FA LLS, i 


1Aly Mentw.. the y merican Bee Journal. 


California =« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura] 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Poultry Cuidefor 1897, Some 


thing entirely new ;almost 100 pages ; con- 
tains lithograph plate of Fowls in natura! 
colors; plans for poultry houses, remedies 
and recipes for al! diseases ;how to make 
Poultry and Gardening pay; only !5 cents. 


ws John Bauscher, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Ill. 


49¥aiov Meniwn ue amerwan Bee Journal 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bae-Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your case i 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi 
cal treatment, address 

Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


with a machine that will hatch every 
ege that can be hatched. 

The Fy ted aenpmeonig siacoher. 
s for catalogue No 


INVINCIBLE ‘HATCHER C0, Spr inabeld, 0. 
Mention the American, Bee Jouran 


{WOVEN WIRE FENCE: 


MVVVVVVV" Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- 


DANA senses oir tens 











you can make 60 rodsa day for 


to 20 cts. a Rod. 


— 
q 
i2 4 
Over 50 styles. Catalogrne Free , 
KITSELMAN BROS., °¢ 
Box 138. Ridgeville, ind. 








48Etf Mention the American Bee Journas. 





is about the actual worth of 

BjJour new book on Incubation 

and Poultry. Contains a full 

and complete deseri; tion of 

the Reliable Incubator 

Z the Brooder of same name, 

= together with cuts and in- 

structions for build’g poultry 

Fe =6houses and much of interest and 

great value to the Poutery man. Sent on rec’pt of We. 
IN 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER C 


36E17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





For a knife that will cut a horn without 
eredhing. ° because it cuts from four 
—————— sides at once get———— 


40E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


SPS NARA IRR IR Nee Nef Vee P sn sOR sa PV al Vel at eS uI 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANcy.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
= comb unsoilled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

ln addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


LOLA ONAN Ot LALOR Nal el 


Chicago, I1l., Dec. 31.—Fancy white. 12@ 
3c.; No. 1, 11@12c.; fancy amber, 10c.; No. 1, 
7@9c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No. 1, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

There has been a little more tirade in honey 
this month, but the sales are below average 
for this season of the year. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 31.,—Fancy white 
comb, 13-l4c.; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-1lc.; dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Albany, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c"! 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. 
dark, 4-5c. 

The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
what lower. We have anample stock of all 
styles except paper cartons weighing less 
than a pound. 


Extracted, white, 67c.; 


\Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 31.—Fancy white. 
14-1Ldc.; No. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Fancy white 
comb, 15¢c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1~c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Fancy white, 13 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12¢c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 3i1,—Fancy white, 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1. amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 


New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. ater on we 
capes an improved demand for honey of all 

nds. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec, 31.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
pny 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

25e. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather siow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


New York, N.Y , Dec. 31.—Fancy white, 
11@12c.; fair white, 9@10c.; buckwheat, 7@ 
8c. Extracted, white clover and basswood, 
5@5%c.; California, 6c.; Southern, 50c. per 
gallon. Beeswax in fair demand at 26@27c. 

The market is quiet and inactive. Demand 
light and plenty of stock on the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Comb honey, 
best white, 10@l4c. Extracted, 4@6c. De- 
mand is slow; supply is fair. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 22@25c. for 
£000 to choice yellow. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Dec, 31.—Fancy and No. 1 
white comb, sells well at 10 and lic, but sel- 
dom 12c.; other grades, 8-6c., and require 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—Fancy white, l4c.; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.; 
No. l amber, 10@10%c.; fancy dark, 9@9\c.; 
No. 1 dark, 7@8c, xtracted, white, in cans, 
6@7c.: in barrels, 5@5%c.; amber, 44@4Xc.; 
dark, 3%@4ic. Beeswax, 26%@27c. 

Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c ; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of* comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


Detroit, Mich.; Dec. 31.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1lic.! No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
-6c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@llc.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, lamber. 8@9c.; fanc 

dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5\%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady forcomb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


OSan Francisco, Calif., Dec. 30.—White 
comb, 10-lle.; amber, 7%-9c. Extracted, 
white, 5%-6c.; light amber, 44-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, 3%-4\4c.; dark tule, 2X%- 
3 


Cc. 
Beeswax, fair to choice, 24-27c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CO. C. Cuemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. W. 
BaTTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BroOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louls, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co., 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave 


Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





ILLINOIS —The annual meeting of the Iili- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the State House, in Springfield, Feb. 
24 and 25,1897. The State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute meets the same week—including all tbe 
State live stock associations—and our Exec- 
utive Committee, along with them, arranged 
for this date,in order that the Legislature 
might bein good working condition. (We all 
know what for.) There will be an effort made 
this winter to get a Pure Food Bill past, and 
that means bee-keepers want a hand in it, to 
see that the adulteration of honey shall cease 
FOREVER AND EVER. Two years ago we suc- 
ceeded in getting an Anti-Adulteration Bill 
through the Senate, but it failed in the 
House, only for want of push. Let bee-keep- 
ers throughout the State impress upon their 
Representatives the importance of such a 
bill and come to our meeting to refresh their 
minds on the subject. 

Railroad rates will be no greater than a 
fare and a third, which will be announced 
later. Our programs will be issued along 
with the other State Associations named 


Doctor’s Hi 
octor’s Hints 
By Dr. PEIRO, 

100 State Street, + CHIcAGoO, ILL. 

Indigestion from Over-Eating. 

We are all inclined to relish the delica- 
cies, and the want of restraint over our 
appetites is nearly certain to get us into 
trouble. Too fatty foods, or over-indul- 
gence in rich desserts, are likely to occasion 
a form of indigestion more or less painful 
or protracted. When this is the case, the 
first and best remedy to use is large quanti- 
ties of hot water—as warm as can be drank 
—with a quarter teaspoonful of soda, to 
neutralize the fats in the stomach, and so 
make them digest more quickly. But this 
big pint of water and soda should be taken 
every half hour, to get prompt and perma- 
nent relief. 

Toothache from Eating Candies. 

Who hasn't had toothache from eating 
candies—especially the good, old-fashioned 
molasses candy, made at home? Its sticki- 
ness is apt to loosen some decayed tooth. 
That lets the sweets down to the roots, and, 
fermenting, soon sets up a howling tooth- 
ache. Here is where big mouthfuls of hot 
water, with a little piece af alum—as big as 
asmall white bean, say—is likely to stop 
the pain until you have time to consulta 
dentist, anyway. 

Taffy not only wrecks artificial teeth, 
often breaking a plate in two, but not in- 
frequently pulls a loose tooth out of its 
socket. So look out! 


Honey and Var for Coughs. 

I don’t say that;this combination is the 
most palatable in existence, but I know it 
is an excellent cough syrup. 

Take a tablespoonful of liquid tar—the 
druggists keep it; put it into a shallow tin 
dish and place it in boiling water until the 
tar is hot. To this adda pint of extracted 
honey, and stir well for half an hour, add- 
ing to it a teaspoon level full of pulverized 
borax. Keep well corkt in a bottle, and 
when you need a reliable cough-syrup you 
will have it. 

The dose is a teaspoonful every one, two, 
or three hours, according to the severity of 
the cough. 

How to Dispose of a Chill. 

You'll come bome some day this winter 
with a chill like an ague, and if not cared 
for at once it may prove a great deal worse 
the next day than the chill would indicate. 
So you had better dispose of it at once by 
getting into a bath of just as hot water as 
you can endure, putting a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of hartshorn in the water. Stay 
in the bath for balf an hour, and then jump 
into a nice, warm bed and cover well. The 
probability is that by the next morning 
you will be all right. 

Negligence that May be Expensive. 

A form of negligence that gets us into 
trouble, often, is to step out of a warm 
room in your shirt-sleeves, just to run to 
the barna moment, without first putting 
on your heavy coat. Now, during that 
brief time you've taken a cold that may 
result in your staying in bed with a lung 
fever for some weeks, and cost you a $50 








much urging. Extracted 4-5c. 


above. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 
Bradfordton, lil. 


doctor’s bill. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1897 Catalogue soon ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 








The Only Coiled Spring Fence. 


It has taken us ten years to convince the public 


that elasticity is absolutely necessary in an 
efficient and durable wire fence. It was the Coiled 
Spring that did it. Weown the original patent on 
this device. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Jourwm', 


CARLOADS— 
= 





Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
* fea. I supply Dealers as well 
—_ as consumers. Send for cata- 
quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
River FALLS. Pierce Co., Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journa 


OD ae 






logs, 








We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding, 
and hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 cts., or with the Bee Journal for 
one year—both together for $1.50. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 

CHICAGO, ILLS. 
THROAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 


‘ 





BEESWAX WANTED 


—FOR— 


== Foundation Making. 


a 


Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 


> $5 ~< 


——> + 0: ia 


Address, 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 
PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION | Wiy{h’y HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation | Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc., etc. 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. ane ' 
Send for our new catalog. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked v3 ° ow > 
the quickest of any Foundation made inmate pe eee. yoo} a) nama for 10c. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS 
Sole Manufacturers. iJ Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Gut Prices to Move Stock !! 


There are a few items of desirable stock left of the goods secured of Thomas 
G. Newman when we took chargeof his supply business here. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 














In order to close 
these out and make room for fresh, new goods, we have decided to offer these at 
prices which will make them go. 


The following is the list, which will be corrected as the stock is sold; if you 
see what you want here, order AT ONCE, or you may be to late: 


V-Top Langstroth Frames, 75c per 100; 250 for $1.25; 500 for $2. 

All-Wood Frames, pierced for wire, same price while they last. 

Hoffman Frames, with %¢-inch square bottom-bar, $1.25 per hundred. 
5No.9 ‘*  L. Hives, 2-story, with Heddon supers, $2.50 for the lot. 

50 Comb Honey Racks, to hold sections on the hive, flat, $1.00 for the lot. 

No. 3 VanDeusen Thin Flat-Bottom Fdn., in 25-lb. boxes, $10.50 a box. 

Wakeman & Crocker Section-Press, 5Oc each (old price, $1.25). 

Townsend Section-Press, 50c. (old price, $1.) 

Hastings’ Feeders, 10c each (old price, 25c.); postage, 13 cts. extra. 

18 Shuck Feeders, 8¢ each, $1.00 for the lot (old price, 20c.) 

Hill Feeders, quart size, 8c each, 75c per doz. (less than half old prices). 

Hill Smokers, 4Uc each; by mail, 60c. 

Quinby Smokers at 50c, TOc, and $1.00 each—2Oc extra by mail. 

Jones’ Frame-Pliers, 10c each ; by mail, 10c extra (old price, 25c and postage). 


If wanted by Freight, add 25c tor cartage on orders for less than $5 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
feo. W. York, Manager. 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











